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Solid Ivory Billiard Ball, 


“ETIOLATED AND ANNEALED” (Registered). 


_ It is a well-known fact that true, evenly-weighted and centred billiard balls are rarely found 
in any billiard room. 

Scientific Billiards, as played by J. Roberts, Junr,, Champion, the leading professionals, and 
many of our best amateurs, coud not be played with such precision without true balls. 

e have, therefore, for many years been experimenting, and have succeeded in discovering a 
process of annealing or hardening and e-iolating the ball, so as to produce a ball with a hardened 
‘surface, and of openly colour, and we now claim ta have produced the most perfect ball ever intro- 
duced to the billiard-playing public. 
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The New Etiolated and Annealed Solid Ivory Billiard Ball, registered, can 
only be obtained of— 


BURROUGHES & WATTS, . 


19, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
104, DEANSCATE, MANCHESTER; BOND STREET, SYDNEY, N.S.W, 
CLIVE ROW, CALCUTTA; HUTTON & CO., MONTREAL; & TORONTO, CANADA, 
Je House, Park Village West, N.W., 7th October, 1889, 
Messrs, Bueroveuss & Warrs.—Gastiemen,—Your Etiolated ivory Balls are as near perfec- 
tion as possible. I intend using them in all my Matches at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, during 


the forthcoming season.. They are much whiter than the ordinary ivory, they run truer, are much 
heavier, and area real pleasure to play with.— Yours faithfully, (Signed) JOHN ROBERTS, Junr, 


The Patent Book Shelf Fittings, 


As used in the Public Libraries of Liverpool, Glasgow, Birmingham, London, Melbourne, 
&c., enables an exact adjustment of Shelves to be made without trouble, 


Hookham’s Patent Picture Line & Fasteners 


Afford the most secure and easy method of hanging pictures. 
RETAILEG OF ALI IRONMONGSLRS. 
Illustrations and Full Particulars sent Post Free on application to 


TONKS Limited (ate W. Tonks and Sons), 


MOSELEY STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 

















A BLESSING IN EVERY HOUSEHOLD. 

a, : ’ ~ These remedies have stood 
HOLLOWAY 'S PILLS & OINTMENT! 

if Ih @ | EXPERIENCE, and are pro- 
——_ — " nounced the best Medicines 
STOMACH, KIDNEYS, and BOWELS, and are invaluable in all complaints incidental to Females 
of all ages. The Olli TMENT is the only reliable remedy for BAD LEGS, SORES, ULCERS, and 
Swellings, and all Skin Diseases it has no equal. Manufactured only at 78, NEW OXFORD 
STREET, and sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World. vice Gratis, at the above 


the test of FIFTY YEARS’ 
for Family use. THE PILLS purify the Blood, correct all disorders of the LIVER, 
OLD WOUNDS. For Bronchitis, Sore Throats, Coughs, Colds,Gout, Rheumatism, Glandular 
address, daily, between the hours of 11 & 4 or by letter. 














TINSLEY'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


HAS THE LONGEST HISTORY AND HIGHEST REPUTATION. 


NOTE.—First introduced and designated CORN FLOUR by 
BROWN & POLSON in 1856. Not till some time after- 
wards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 


Avoid imitations under various names. Use only the Standard and 
Original Article. 
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HAUTHAWAY'S 
PEERLESS 
GLOSS. 


A NECESSITY in every Family. It 
BLACKS and POLISHES Ladies’ and 
Children’s Boots without brushing, being 

















WEVA ESSEUDLELES 
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k ; supplied with a sponge attached to the 

i : cork for instant use. 

‘ Bb Wholesale ‘Depot for the United 

4 E Kingdom, 

| a 

: ? 91, NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON. 
MEMORY. 


OISETTE’S SYSTEM is “ original and of great value.” ‘his was testified by D. Greenleaf 
4 Thompron (author of ‘A System of Psy chology,’’ L«rgmatrs), Dr. W. A. Hammond (author 
of works on Minds and Nerves), Dr. Holbroc k (author of ** How to etrengthen the Menory”’), 
&c, (2) *‘ Of great advantage to a strong memory, incalculable aid toa weak one.””—Rev. Dr. Buckley. 
(3) “ I intend to educate my son entirely on your system. I am convinced by my own experience 
of its value.””"—Bev. C, F, Cochin, M.A. Oxon (Sept., 1889.) (4) “ Easily acquired and very 1 terest- 
ing.”—Rev. 8. Bell, M.A. i Feb., 1883). (5) ‘The value of the 5 guineas fee returned to me 
twentyfold. Your system is a most invigorating phys‘ological exercise, a: d its froits are applicab'e 
in ur)maginable d'rections.”’—A)bert Carter, M R.C.8.E, & L.R.C.P. (6) I derived great bem fit 
from M, Lo1s»trR’s couree of memory lessons.’’—George Herschell, M.D.Lond., M.R.C 8., 1.8.4. 
(Physician to the West-End Hospital for Diseases of the Nervous system.) (7) **I congratulate 
you on the originality of your _— for quickening dormant powers of mind and memory, at once 
natural, logical, practical.”—Thomas Simpson, M.D. F.R.C,S. (8) ‘In harmony with what is 
known of the natural workings of the mind and of the operations of the nervous system.” —C, 
Mercier, M B.Lond., F.R.O.8., &c. (author of “ The Nervous System and Mind.’’) (10) “His 
metho is physiological and scientific in the higheet degree.”"—Dr, Andrew Wilson, (11) “I find 
your sys em an excellent travelling companion,’’—James B. Haye, Commander, RN. (21) “Ike 
intere-t: f the members in the lectures has been unparalieled in the history of Oxford public iectures,’’ 
—*' Oxford Review,”’ March Ist, 1889.—Prospectus post-free, 37, New Oxford-street, London, 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & C0.’S GIFT BOOKS 


BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


8s. 6d. each, Illustrated, gilt edges. 


CAPTAIN MAYNF REID’S POSTHUMOUS 
NOVeLS (Uniform). 

The Free Lances. 

**We cannot believe that the boys of England 
will be unfaithful to their old friend, Captain 
Mayne Reid ; andif they retain their loyalty, they 
will extend a very hearty welcome to Messrs. 
Sonnenschein’s very attractive edition of ‘The 
Free Lances.’”’-—-Manchester Examiner. 

No Quarter! A Romance of the Parliament- 

ary Wars. 

“A rattling historical nove! after theG P. R. 
James and Harrison Ainsworth type.” —Academy. 
The Child Wife. 

** As adventurous in tone as any of his tales.” — 
Morning Post, 

Gwen Wynn. 

“It furnishes proof that the avthor could, if he 
had chosen, have covered a wider field im fiction 
than that with which his name is associated.” — 
Scottish Leader. 

The Death Shot. 

**Captain Mayne Reid has a reputation to sup- 
port, anit in ‘The Death Shot’ he has by no 
means done himself injustice. . . . Healthy and 
invigorating.” — Edinburgh Review, 

The Flag of Distress. 

“Vivid pictures are preseated of Ca'ifornian 
life in all its phases, . . . Graphically described.’’ 
— Observer. 

The Naturalist in Siluria. 

“A very readable book, written by a close 
observer of nature; very interesting.’’—Man- 
chester Guardian, 

CommanpDER Lovett CameEron’s Exciting 

Arercanw Romancs, 

The Queen’s Land; or, Ard al Malakat. 

Illustrated by W. Parkuvson, 3s, 6d, 

“ A capital book, whic” will enthral its readers 
throughout.’”’— British Weekly. 

A King and not a King. By Marcarsr 
tprine-Rice, tlustrated. 3s, 6d. ‘The 
story is acharming one.”’— Pall Mall Gazette. 
“ A really in'eresting story.” —Guardian. 








- Mr. J. E. Muppocg's Sza Story. 
From the Bosom of the Deep. By J. E. 
Muppock, Illustrated. 3s 6d. 

“A delightful book.” — Whitehall Review. 
** Weill told.""—Saturday Review. ‘A thrilling 
tale of the sea.”—Morning Post. “A very 
stirring tale.’””—Academy. 


BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 


8s. 6d. each, Illustrated, gilt edges. 








Merevale. By Mas. Joun Baapsnaw. 3s. 6d, 
* kxceedingly bright and clever.’’—Saturday 
Review, ‘* A story of high merit.”"—Scotsman,. 

Knight Asrael. By Una Asuworts laytor, 
* Singalarly delighttul.” — Literary World, 
“Full of agp and poetical fancies, 
very gracefully expressed.’’— Scotsman 

Alta ; the ftory of a Little Music-Mistress. By 
Emma Marsnatt. “ A touching sketch of a 
little blind boy, with a genius for the violin,” 
Graphic. ‘Mrs, Marshall is alway- interest- 
ing.” — Yorkshire Post. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


Otto in search of the Fairies. By C. Epzy, 
Illustrated thronghout by R, AnpRé, Small 
4to, elegantly bound, 1s. 6d, 

Wirn Kavutsacn’s Famous Drawinas, 
Reynard the Fox. An Ole Story retold by 
MME, DE SaNcTIs, 4to, full gilt, 3s. 6d. 

“An excellent edition of the delightful, 
humorous, cynical old story. Kaulbach’s draw- 
ings are masterpieces of skilful execution, and 
are full of a quaint sly humour,”—St, James’s 

Gazette. 

My Boynie. By Evsguyn Eveeerr-Green, 
Illustrated by Ermet Kine. 2s. 6d. 

** Little readers are sure to like it.” Literary 

World. ‘A very beautiful and pathetic tale of 

child-life,’’—Scotsman. 


Travels in Dreamland. By Dr. A. C, 
eo Charmingly illustrated, neat cloth, 
gilt, ls. 

New It.ustratepd Epition or CHABL*«S AND 
MaBy Lams’s 

Mr. Leicester’s School. A pretty little 

illustrated edition, neatly bouna, 1s. 














’ 
MISS FRANCES E. COOKE’S SHORT BIOGRAPHIES. 
Illustrated. Each Is. 6d., Gilt Edges 

The Publishers can most confidently recommend this serie-, ax supplyng parents and young readers 
with precisely what is so much wanted: Biographies of Grea’ Men told in good literary style, frithful 
in facts and surroundings, and yet forming reading matter ax interesteng as fiction. The books are 
already in large use in family circles, one is adopted by the New Home Reaaing Circle, and the Cobden 
Club has already ordered more than 4,000 copies of “AN ENGLISH HERO” (the Life of Richard 
Cobden), for gratuitous distribution. 
A Boy’s Ideal (Story of Life of S1z Tuos, Moork), | Tynda e’s Vow (Story of the Life of Tynpavr), 
Trueto Himself (Story of the Life of Savonaror.a) | An American Hero (Story of the Life of Luoyp 
Latimer’s Candle (Story of the Life of Larimer). GARRISON). 
An English Hero (Story of the Life of Ricnarp | Father Damien (Story of his Life). 


CoppEn). 
UNIFORM WITH THR ABOVE. 
Truth for its Own Sake (Story of the Life of Darwin). Ry “WavtER Mawer, F.R.G.8. 
* An unpretentious and pleasing little hook. likely to strike the imag nation of a boy.”"—Knowledge. 
Matthew Caffin (the Sussex Martyr), By Frorence Grece. Author of ** Bartholomew Legate.” 


IMPORTANT WORK OF TRAVEL. 


Au Official Tour through Bosnia and Herzegovina. B7 Jouw px Asnoru, Member of the 
ungarian Diet, Spiendidly illustrated by nuudreds of full-page and other Illustrations, 
Imperial 8ro, 2 8. 
SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. PALIERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON. 
If 
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THE UNEMPLOYED IN EAST LONDON. 


At a time when much thought is being given to this 
matter, a practical suggestion may be of serv:ce. Last 
year more than £300,000 worth of foreign matches 
were purchased by inconsiderate consumers in this 
country, to the great injury of our own working people 
—so true is it that “Evil is wrought by want of 
thought as well as want of heart.” If all consumers 
would purchase BRYANT & MAY’S MATCHES 
that firm would be enabled to pay £1,000 a week 
more in wages. 
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PIANOS Iilustrated Lists free of 


LONDONW, W.C. 








PIANOS EXCHANGED. 





‘ON SALE, with 25 per cent. dis- 


R y", J count for cash, or 15s, per month 
\\ on Three Years’ Hire System ; 
% J’ Second-hand, on Three Years’ 
System, 10s. 6d. per month. 


CHAS. STILES & CO. 


42, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, HOLBORN, 
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“A BOON TO LADIES.”— Lady's Pictorial. 
WHITE on PINK. — THE m— 
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‘ In Packets, 6d, ‘Fragrant, Soothing, 
4! Boxes, l/-, 1/9, 3/- SA N | A RY | Cleanly "—The Queen, 
‘ Of all Chemists. Antiseptic, Soluble. 
‘ 
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For NURSERY and TOILET USE. 
| Invaluable for CHAFES and IRRITATIONS of the SKIN caused by Sunburn, Cold 
Winds, Harsh Soaps, &c. Comfortable to the feet in Walking. 
Manufacturers—JAMES WOOLLEY, SONS & CO., 
Manufacturing Paarmaceutical Chemists, MANCHESTER. 
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BROWNING S 
BINOCULARS. 


THE “ ECONOMICAL ” FIELD GLASS. 


= free. 
iimatrated ( Catalogue of Binocula 3 post-free. 


’ JOHN BROWNING, 
63, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 








This Binocular has Achromatic Object-Gl.:ses 
1} inch iv diameter, and Sliding Shades to shelter 
the Object-Gl«: ses from sun or rain, and is fitted 
in a solid leather sling case, price £1. 5s,, sent 





OSLER’S CHINA anp 


GLASS SERVICES. 


VASES, BOWLS, FLOWER-STANDS, & TABLE DECORATIONS. 


CHRISTMAS & NEW YEAR’S PRESENTS. 


LONDON: Show Rooms, 100, OXFORD STREET, W. 
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LILIAN DALZELL. 


BY FRANCES ARMSTRONG. 


en comment 
CHAPTER XXIX. 
“So the dreams depart, 
So the fading phantoms fly ; 
And the sharp reality 


Now must act its part.” 
BrEaps FrRoM A Rosary. 


ILTAN read breathlessly, with kindling eyes and 
changing colour, and when she came to the 
end she folded up the paper with a stifled 
sob. 

“And that was his story. Poor papa! I 
pity you more than anybody, for no one loved 
you. I am glad I loved you more than any 

one in the world,—more than I will ever love any one else. I 

would have done just as she did, for your sake,—yes, I would. 

And I believe it was right!” she exclaimed, speaking aloud in 

her excitement, and setting her little white teeth fiercely. “I 

think she was right, quite right. I wish I could tell Mr. Philips 

so, and I wish I had never asked him for her story. No, I don’t, 
though ; I am glad I know it, for it makes me love papa more- 

I see it all now. How sad he was! I don’t think he ever 

laughed but for my sake. I am sure he suffered the most. Mr. 

Philips is often quite merry. I understand now why he answered 

me as he did about Rupert. He never even asked if he loved 

me ; he did not think that of any consequence. He said, ‘ Surely 
you would not wish to begin your married life with a lie!’ and 
he said he would thank me by-and-by. I wonder if Rupert does 
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thank me. Iam glad I didn’t marry him. [I hate fine things, 
and grand, pompous people ; but I shouldn’t have died. I should 
have grown wicked unless I had grown to love Rupert, and 
perhaps I never should have done that, really. That horrid, 
wicked Mrs. Vaughan! Iam glad she was not my grand- 
mother. I hope she was punished. I am sure nothing was too 
bad to happen to her. I wonder if my mother hated her.’ And 
with the thought Lilian drew out the locket and looked again at 
the sweet pure face ; and, as she looked, she fancied the arch eyes 
grew sad and entreating, and her own filled with unwished-for 
tears which washed away the sudden storm of anger which had 
risen within her. ‘‘ Poor Mr. Philips! I am very sorry for you, 
too. How sad the whole world is!” she sobbed, softly; “and 
I wish to be so happy. Why was papa taken away from me? 
I should always have been happy if he had lived. Now, no one 
loves me, no one wants me.” ‘Tears did Lilian good, and she 
lay like a tired child, thinking over her mother’s story, and 
filling in the details which Mr. Philips had omitted. 

‘© Of course she loved him,” she thought, sadly, “and he 
loved her; and three lives were made miserable and spoiled 
through no fault of theirown. How cruel everything is; and 
God lets it be! Mr. Philips would say I was wrong to think 
this ; but then, he is so good! I wonder if he thought so once. 

“‘My mother was very good, too, I suppose, and did not 
murmur ; and papa,—how good and patient he was! I believe 
he must have forgiven everybody. I am glad; oh, so glad I 
loved him as I did! I wonder if my love made him happier.” 
And, tired out with conflicting feelings, Lilian fell asleep with 
tears on her eyelashes, to be awakened by Martha standing over 
her with a candle in her hand. It was not a very pleasant 
waking. Martha was not a soft-hearted woman, and she was 
herself tired and provoked. 

«Wake up, Miss Lilian,” she exclaimed, pettishly, while she 
placed a heavy hand on the shoulder of the sleeping girl. 
** You’ve not been near your aunt all this long afternoon, and 
she most crying for you. I thought you were at church with 
Jane as you did not come up. She’s not been in all the after- 
noon, either. Gadding about as usual, I suppose.” 

“Ts anything the matter, Martha?” asked Lilian, very 
startled, and only half awake. 

** Matter, no! but there’s you pretend to be fond of your 
poor aunt, and she’s been most crying for you this hour past, 
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and you sleeping here, and me not able to leave her; and see, 
you’ve let the fire out this cold evening, and missus will want to 
be down soon.” And Martha stopped her tirade from sheer 
want of breath. 

“T am very sorry,” said Lilian, penitently, feeling too sad 
to be angry at these unreasonable- reproaches, and almost glad 
to be called back by them to the everyday worries and cares 
which she was now accustomed to. Then, not deigning to 
make excuses to Martha, whose wrath she knew it was useless 
to deprecate, she ran upstairs to her aunt’s room; and the 
invalid’s evident delight at seeing her did more towards soothing 
her thaa perhaps any words of consolation would have done. 
She had not any more time for her own thoughts that night ! 
Her aunt, being even more fretful than usual, required all her 
attention and patience. 

Lilian did not see Mr. Philips for some days ; not before she 
had read the story of her mother’s life again and again, and had 
had time to recognise the watchful affection with which he had 
encompassed her ever since her arrival in London. Had she 
not always felt him a friend in need? How much she owed to 
his thought for her! how much good he had taught her! For 
the first time she realised what she might have been without 
him ! his strength had helped her weakness. Truly, all that was 
good in the last two years had come to her from him. Without 
his influence she would have been vain, untruthful, worldly, 
selfish,—oh, so very selfish! she thought, sadly. As she dwelt 
on these thoughts, and on his lasting and unselfish love for her 
mother, her reverence and love for this good friend increased 
tenfold. She longed at first to ask him more, till, recognising 
the pain her questions might give, she yielded her wishes; and 
the silent thanks of her earnest eyes alone told him how much 
she appreciated the effort he had made in his wish to satisfy her 
longings,—an effort which had not been in vain; for Lilian 
never again regretted that she had asked for her mother’s story. 
A few weeks later in the year a letter arrived from Mrs. Hervey, 
telling her of her intended return to town, and expressing a 
hope that Lilian would again enjoy the gay life she had found so 
pleasant the year before. This letter took her a little by surprise. 
She had never cared much for her Cousin Lucy, and felt she 
should care still less about her now. Then she had never left 
the seclusion of her aunt’s house since her engagement to Rupert 
had been broken off, and, though looking back, those gay days 
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seemed like an enchanted dream, a certain aversion to mecting 
those she had known then had taken possession of her. If she 
had found it hard to steer a straight course then, when she had 
considered herself bound to Rupert, how much harder it would 
be now, when she would have to stand alone without one friend 
at hand whose good opinion she valued! Mrs. Hervey had 
always implied that her ways had been unlike other people's ; 
that her opinions had been far too outspoken. Would she think 
the same again? Lilian felt all this vaguely, hardly understand- 
ing her own reasoning, but with an instinctive dread of the 
future. The temptations she had resisted once might be offered 
again, and could she be sure of herself, carried away as she 
always was by the excitement of the moment? She felt also 
that she could not possibly leave her aunt as she had done the 
year before. Her aunt loved her, and wanted her as nobody 
else did. Besides, it would not be right, and she wished so 
much to do what was right. 

In her bewilderment she turned, as usual, to Mr. Philips ; but 
he could not help her much. He did not think it well for her 
that she should shut herself off from all society, and from the 
possibility of making the friends she needed so much; nor 
could he think it right she should neglect her aunt. She must 
try to decide for herself. Could she not be satisfied with a little 
gaiety? He thought her aunt could spare her sometimes. It 
was very plain to Lilian that he could not enter into this diffi- 
culty as he had done into others. 

A letter from Rupert put an end to all her perplexities and 
indecision. He and Maud were in town for the season, and they 
hoped to see something of Lilian. “ Surely Maud will help and 
advise me; she will understand everything,” she thought, as she 
wrote a joyful little note, accepting an invitation to spend the 
following day in Park Lane, where she found Maud looking so 
queenly that the hope of ever making her the confidant of any 
of her difficulties died a natural death. Her feelings towards 
Rupert had remained so unchanged, even during her engage- 
ment, that the pleasure of seeing him again overcame all others ; 
and he was equally ready to forget everything that might have 
made their meeting awkward. He could not help liking to have 
his pretty little cousin with him, and soon treated her again as 
the child he had always considered her. Looking at his beautiful, 
stately wife, he wondered at his past infatuation, and thanked 
Lilian in his heart for saving him from the consequences of 
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what might have been a serious mistake; and this unacknow- 
ledged feeling of gratitude helped to make him kind to her, 
with an elder-brotherly sort of kindness, which Lilian found 
pleasant enough. ‘She was a dear little spoilt thing, and he 
was very fond of her, and was prepared to do everything he 
could for her; meantime, he hoped Maud would be patient with 
her freaks, and not expect too much.” Thus he thought lazily, 
as he watched the two with some apprehension. The fact was, 
that Lilian did not get on quite well with her cousin’s bride. 
Maud did not mean to be unkind, but she was very prosperous 
and happy herself, and she sometimes slighted Lilian, and not 
seldom was inclined to find fault with her; perhaps because her 
husband was so invariably ready to make excuses for his ward, 
and she could not so readily ignore the past as hedid. Be it as 
it may, there was a constant jar. In her most gracious moods, 
Maud was very patronising; and this Lilian found harder to 
bear than anything else, for it was not possible for her to forget 
that the good things Maud thought so much of, and was so 
ready to parade before her eyes, had once been within her own 
grasp, any more than Maud could forget that this girl, whom she 
had always despised for her childishness, had, by her husband’s 
own acknowledgment, broken off her engagement to himself. 

It is true she had the satisfaction of knowing that Captain 
Dalzell had, even during that engagement, made no secret of his 
admiration for herself; and that his conduct had been such as to 
make the likelihood of his ever having intended to fulfil such 
an engagement very doubtful; and Maud’s smile was very dis- 
dainful when she thought of the absurdity of Rupert’s conduct, 
caused of course by a quixotic fit of generosity. Still the en- 
gagement had been, and some who knew of it were not likely to 
forget it. 

Lilian’s rides were not resumed. Rupert talked vaguely of 
buying a horse for her, but the purchase was not made; and 
Lilian could not help knowing that Maud did not encourage 
what would have been a real pleasure to her. And her eyes 
would fill with involuntary tears as she pictured what a canter 
on Firefly would be. Maud rode Firefly now. 

The bride and bridegroom had spent a few weeks at Treer, 
on their return from the Continent, and Lilian found it very 
difficult to listen patiently to Maud’s criticisms on the home she 
loved so passionately, and which she had found so hard to give 
up; and, after her first few eager questions about her old 
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haunts, she ceased to make any inquiries, fearing to trust her 
voice, and so betray herself. 

Mrs. Hervey was fond of Lilian, in her own way, and willing 
to take her share of trouble; she was also anxious that she 
should marry well; but she did not pretend to understand her, 
and Lilian’s “ flights,” as she termed them, often surprised and 
disturbed her exceedingly. 

“Tf Lilian would only flirt with eligible men, I really should 
not mind; but she chooses such extraordinary people, and is so 
uncertain as to what she says and does,” she would complain 
constantly to her quiet husband, who, hating society himself, 
left all he could to his wife, and seldom now sought Lilian, 
whose stanch friend he nevertheless remained. 

“Let the girl alone, and she will do very well for herself, 
Lucy. What’s the use of you all putting your heads together 
and planning for her? She’s worth a dozen of your prudent 
young ladies,” was all the sympathy he ever gave her; and, 
whenever he found the opportunity, he had a chat with the 
“little witch,” as he chose to call her; always finding her, as he 
told his wife, ‘‘ worth talking to.” 

Meantime, Lilian’s days were, by no means, all couwlewr de rose. 
After the long, solitary winter, the excitement was almost more 
than she could bear, and she only half enjoyed herself, so 
tortured was she often with the knowledge that she constantly 
neglected her aunt. She struggled vainly against this feeling, 
laying down rules for herself she could not keep, and fretting 
at her own failures, when, carried away by the fascination of the 
moment, she forgot all her good intentions. 

Miss Dalzell had gradually become more and more helpless, 
and now seldom left her room, but her faculties were still com- 
paratively unimpaired, and she clung to her niece with an affec- 
tion which was all the more touching from its contrast to her 
former coldness. Lilian’s loving heart had not been hard to 
win, and no one who saw her in her daily life could doubt the 
real affection she bore to the poor, peevish invalid. All her im- 
patience, all her wild, wilful impulses vanished as she tenderly 
waited on the aunt she had thought would always hate her. 
And the love which she had won with such difficulty was a suffi- 
cient reward for all her self-denial ; for there were moments 
when she exercised great self-denial,—self-denial all the more 
difficult from its being unappreciated ; for Miss Dalzell claimed 
rather than asked for her devotion, and her complaints were 
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often unreasonable and exacting. No one who saw Lilian in 
society knew of her daily life. She had never met any one yet 
she cared to confide in; even Mr. Philips did not know of the 
struggle she constantly maintained with her conscience, or how 
empty and unreal the life was which she seemed to enjoy so 
vividly. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


“ Oh, to be in England 
Now that April’s there ! 
And whoever wakes in England 
Sees, some morning, unaware, 
That the lowest boughs and the brushwood sheaf 
Round the elm tree bole are in tiny leaf, 
While the chaffinch sings on the orchard bough 
In England—now! ” 
R. Brownina. 


“Wet, old fellow, you have not been over-agreeable this 
evening. Perhaps you have something on your conscience ; let’s 
have it out, do. No bad news in your letters, eh, Alick ?” 

The speaker was a strongly-built, red-bearded man, with a 
low voice ; and, as he spoke, he rested his hand in very brotherly 
fashion on the shoulder of his companion. Both men were 
smoking cigarettes as they strolled up and down the veranda 
running round a low, log house, which stood not far from the 
river Plata. No other human habitation was in sight. Far 
away in the bright starlight stretched undulating, and seemingly 
endless plains, save where tufts of tall palm trees broke the line 
of the horizon, and no sound reached them but the occasional 
cry of a wild animal, the neigh of a restless horse, and the sigh 
of the summer wind through the long grass. 

“ Tt’s a new thing, Bob, for you to accuse me of silence. I 
thought it was just t’other way. I am sure I have had to 
explain more than once, that the fear of losing the gift of speech 
obliged me to talk to myself when you wouldn’t listen,” replied 
Alick Murray, with some deliberation, between sundry puffs of 


smoke. 
* Granted, Alick ; therefore your present fit is all the more 


alarming.” 
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“ Really, Bob, I don’t know how to begin. I’m thinking 

“That’s evident,” replied his friend, drily; “but what 
about? That’s the question.” 

“T’m thinking of running home. I fear you will be dis- 
appointed, but you are getting on so well you hardly want me 
now.” 

“What do you want to go home for?” inquired Cameron, 
after a long pause,—“ anything wrong ? ” 

ce No.” 

“* Miss Lester is married, I see? ” 

“ Yes, so my sister tells me. Did you see a notice in the 
Times ?” 

“ Yes, I see she has married a Captain Dalzell, of some place 
in Cornwall.” 

“ Some place in Cornwall! Ada did not tell me that. He 
has come into that property then. Wasthe name Treer?” asked 
Alick, with interest. 

“Yes, that was it.” 

“Then that poor little girl must have lost her father. The 
property was entailed, I know.” 

“Hard lines for her, though I don’t know what poor, little 
girl you may be talking about,” ejaculated Cameron. 

“Very hard. I wonder what has become of her.” 

And Alick Murray’s thoughts flew back to the merry girl 
whose life had seemed to him like one long summer’s day ;— 
and now Maud had actually married the heir, and would be 
mistress at Treer. How strange life was! His friend’s voice 
roused him from his reverie. 

“Do you really mean it, old fellow?” Cameron was a man 
of few words, but there was deep regret in his tones. 

“Really, dear old Bob, I do. My mother urges me so 
strongly, and my father has been far from well.” 

“By Jove! Ishall miss you. I really can’t hang on here 
alone. I shall ask Laing to join me; not that he will take your 





” 





place, Alick. When do you intend to start?” 

** Next mail if I can.” 

Very laconic questions and answers, but how much they 
meant to both men! Poor Cameron sighed. 

“*T didn’t expect to keep you here long. Who ever heard 
of Alick Murray staying two years in one place before? I guess 
I have to thank Miss Lester for the fact,” he exclaimed, a 
little bitterly, as he rolled up another cigarette. 
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The starlight was so brilliant that the friends could see each 
other’s faces, and the fireflies hurried hither and thither in the 
warm, dry air. 

“Perhaps you have, indirectly,” said Alick, reluctantly, after 
a somewhat long silence; “but I have spent two very happy 
years here,—years not to be easily forgotten; and I am very 
sorry to leave you.” And as he spoke he took his friend’s 
arm. It was quite natural, he told himself, that ‘‘ dear old 
Bob” should be somewhat aggrieved at his desertion. 

“They have been pleasant years for me,” rejoined Cameron, 
in more genial tones. ‘1 know I have no right to grumble, 
but it will be uphill work without you, though I wouldn’t live 
in England myself for a small fortune. Think what you’ll 
miss,—those splendid horses. Why, I’ve a stud an emperor 
might be proud of. The one thing a fellow wants out here is 
society.” 

His friend laughed. 

** Society would be much obliged to you, no doubt, for the 
compliment. What do you wish for, parties, balls, &c.? I 
thought you rather looked down on such like.” 

“You know what I mean,” replied Cameron, practically. 
“JT want just a few nice people to speak to, and if there was a 
lady or two within hail, it would be to my mind a great advan- 
tage. I am not particularly fond of ladies’ society, and never 
had the advantages you have had; but still, there’s nothing 
like a lady, after all.” 

Alick laughed, but his friend was not disconcerted. 

“ And now you'll go home and marry, and settle. Isn’t that 
your intention, you cowardly beggar ? ” 

“No, really not. I have no intention of the sort, Bob,” 
replied Alick, with sudden seriousness. “I lost my heart once, 
as you know; but having found it again I intend to keep it.” 

There was no shade of bitterness in his tones. Alick Murray 
had heard both of Maud Lester’s engagement and marriage, by 
some accidental delay in the mails, by the same post on that 
very day, and the news, far from troubling him, had been 
received with a sigh of relief. If Mrs. Murray was right in 
thinking that Maud kept her son away, Alick was all uncon- 
scious of the fact; but his mother now urged him for the first 
t'me to return, feeling that she might do so now without the 
fear of causing him pain; and it was very hard to be so urged 
and refuse. Indeed, Alick ¥as not one to refuse such a request, 


> 
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and had decided to grant it, before he had finished reading his 
mother’s letter. 

Long and silently the friends walked up and down in the 
beautiful tropical summer night. They could not part without 
deep regret, and just then that regret was the uppermost 
thought with both. At last Cameron declared himself tired. 

“ Think better of it, old fellow, and don’t make such resolu- 
tions. I shall be right glad to welcome Mrs. Alick Murray out 
here, though I can promise her no balls,” was his parting shot 
at his friend, as he went in whistling, sweet and low, ‘‘ Auld 
Lang Syne.” 

Again and again the air reached Alick while he pondered 
on, till he took it up with a full, clear note, which had more of 
joy in it than sorrow; but with it came, inevitably, thoughts of 
the past. Had the love which had ruled his life so many years 
been wasted, after all, or had it not cast a crimson glow over his 
youth, making his manhood stronger, braver, and less selfish 
than it would otherwise have been ? And the thoughts he gave 
to the dream of his youth were gentle thoughts, in which all 
bitterness and disappointment were forgotten. As far away in 
the starlight the beautiful landscape stretched before him, so 
could he feel his future life outstretched, and calmly and 
courageously could he face whatever that future might bring. 

Truly, as he said to his friend, these two years had been happy 
ones,—in some ways happier than those that had been before, 
though he had said good-bye to his youth when he had wished 
Maud Lester good-bye, and had trampled down the idol he had 
worshipped. The friends were inseparable for the days which 
followed. Cameron never tried to dissuade Alick from his resolu- 
tion, nor was he very lugubrious on his own account; but their talk 
was allof England, of the hedgerows now beginning to bud, of 
the sweet pine woods and spring flowers, of how the nightingale 
and cuckoo would be singing before Alick reached his village 
home, of how everybody and everything would look. Very 
boyish talk it was, but it helped them both to bear the coming 
parting. Cameron knew Cranmere well, having spent many a 
“leave” there in his sailor days. All their youthful exploits 
were talked over, all the old reminiscences scraped up; and if 
Maud Lester’s name was necessarily mixed up in these, it came 
from Alick’s lips without bitterness or afterthought. The 
friends had hardly talked so much in the two years they had 
lived together as they did that week, for their solitary life 
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had made them silent, Cameron especially so. He had passed 
now many years in the wilds, slowly and patiently winning his 
way to independence, with the simple, sturdy courage of a Saxon. 

On ship-board the friends parted, sadly enough, though 
Alick’s pulses danced with joy, as the reality that he was indeed 
homeward-bound was impressed upon him by the sight of the 
eager, tanned faces of his fellow-passengers. 

“Good-bye, dear old fellow! God bless you! Don’t let 
the rector give little Ada to any one till you have given mea 
chance,” said Cameron, with a quiver in his voice. 

“ She has left off pinafores. You had better come with me,” 
replied Alick, feeling he was making a very poor attempt at a 
joke ; and then the strong hands clasped lingeringly, and Bob 
Cameron returned to his solitude with a heavy heart, while the 
good ship steamed out of port, bearing at least one happy man 
on board. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
“Unless you can think, when the song is done, 
No other is soft in the rhythm ; 
Unless you can feel, when left by one, 
That all men else go with him ; 
Unless you know, when unpraised by his breath, 
That your beauty itself wants proving ; 
Unless you can swear, ‘ For life, for death !’ 
Oh, fear to call it loving.” 
E. B. Brownine. 

‘7 wish you would ask Lilian to come this evening, Maud,” 
said Captain Dalzell, coming into his wife’s drawing-room one 
hot morning early in May. “Lucy has sent the carriage for her, 
so you’ll see her at the flower-show. Ashton has promised to 
come, and I want her to meet him.” 

“ Very well, I will, if you like,” said Maud, hardly raising her 
eyes from her lace-work ; “I should have done so before, but I 
thought Charlie was coming up for the day.” 

Rupert gave a low whistle. 

“You did not wish them to meet ? ” 

ce No.” 

“Well, perhaps you’re right; but she has been very little 
here lately, and I wish her to meet Ashton. He is very much 
smitten, and would do admirably for her.” 
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“Tt is no use your troubling about Lilian. You may be sure 
she’ll please only herself, and those she likes are not men who 
will marry her. I shan’t trouble about her. I assure you, 
Rupert. It’s no business of mine.” 

** But, Maud, I assure you that it may become your business,” 
replied her husband, a little crossly. “ If this old aunt dies, 
and I hear she is very near it, Lilian will be on my hands, and 
what I am to do with ker Heaven knows.” 

“ She certainly could not live with us,” said Maud, sharply. 

“No, I suppose not, but the question will have to be 
answered somehow ; the old lady is not likely to last another 
year, so, if you don’t manage to marry her this season, it will be 
a puzzler. She is not so easily disposed of.” 

“Perhaps her aunt has something to leave her; do you 
think she has?” asked Maud, seeing a sudden way out of the 
difficulty. 

“ Hardly; it could be only her savings; probably she has an 
annuity. I know she makes me pay pretty high.’ And 
Captain Dalzell watched his wife’s face anxiously. 

“You pay! What do you mean? Do you pay her aunt for 
keeping her ? ” 

“Yes, certainly ; she is my ward, and she was left with very 
little, owing to a bank failure.” 

“T never heard that a guardian was bound to support his 
ward before,” said Maud, sarcastically. ‘‘ Does Lilian know 
this ?” she continued, for her husband took no notice of her 
remark. 

“T believe so. Oh, yes, she must know it in a certain way. 
She wanted to go out as a governess at one time, I remember, 
poor little girl,” he added, below his breath; thinking tenderly 
over that little episode in his life. 

Maud sat silently, working. She was not pleased with the 
conversation that had taken place, for she knew her husband 
meant her to understand what now for the first time she did 
fully, that it was a matter of importance to herself that Lilian 
should marry, and she knew that she had hitherto hardly had 
that object in view, a certain jealousy preventing her caring 
much for her society. Now Rupert evidently thought that 
Sir Thomas Ashton wished to make her his wife, and Rupert 
was not likely to be mistaken. As Sir Thomas Ashton’s wife, 
Lilian would be an important personage, would take prece- 
dence of herself, and could never again be overlooked. It was 
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a very good connection for the family, and therefore was not 
altogether a distasteful suggestion. It had to be considered ; 
and it was some time before Maud could decide on the path she 
should take. Lilian was so transparent, and she knew so well 
what effect her words would take, that she could not but feel 
that she had the power to make or mar the match in her own 
hands; one hint to Lilian that the marriage was a politic one, 
and that she was expected to make it, and the deed would be 
done. Should she do this? It would be very disagreeable to 
have to give place to Lilian; but before the day was over she 
had decided on an opposite course, and had pressed her to come 
to them that evening, in tones so much more friendly than usual 
that Lilian had accepted the invitation with pleasure, and for 
some days was constantly at the house, or with Maud in public, 
till an event happened which threatened to put an end to all 
real friendship between them. 

“What am I to do, Maud? You must really speak to 
Lilian,” exclaimed Captain Dalzell, hurrying one evening into 
his wife’s dressing-room. 

Maud was ready for a dinner-party, and looked up as she 
clasped a bracelet on her beautiful arm. “You'll be late, 
Rupert, if you don’t hurry and dress ; you must tell me about it 
afterwards,” she said rather coldly. 

“Wait one moment. How beautiful you are looking to- 
night,” he exclaimed, admiringly. ‘‘ I won’t be five minutes 
dressing; but I must tell you,—Lilian has refused Ashton ; he 
has just told me so. We shall meet him to-night. You must 
do something, Maud. There, I'll make haste,” and seeing his 
wife was in an unsympathetic mood, he hurried away. 

“You must speak to Lilian, Maud; it is much easier for you 
than for me. Ashton is ready to ask her again, I can tell you. 
I think he’d ask her twenty times if he thought he had a chance. 
You must put things before her strongly,” said Captain Dalzell, 
as he took his seat in the carriage beside his wife. 

“T think it is for you to do, not for me,” replied Maud, 
coldly; for she was provoked with her husband’s evident 
eagerness. 

“No; you must do it. You women understand each 
other. I am sure to say something wrong. She’s a tender- 
hearted little soul; if you go the right way, I am sure you will 
persuade her.” 

“ Nonsense, Rupert! How am I to go the right way? You 
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know she is very provoking and self-willed, and that is the 
reason you put it on me.” 

There was just enough of truth in this remark to make it 
disagreeable, and the conversation did not end pleasantly ; 
when, before getting out of the carriage, Mrs. Dalzell begged 
her husband to change the subject, for she was quite tired of it. 
But, although she had been angry with Rupert for throwing the 
disagreeable task of speaking to Lilian so coolly on herself, 
second thoughts showed her that it was imperative that Lilian 
should be spoken to at once; and when, after further pondering, 
she came to the conclusion that it was advisable in every way 
that her husband’s ward should marry Sir Thomas, and that the 
advantages such a marriage would bring her, Mrs. Dalzell, 
would exceed the disadvantages which there might be, she 
determined to follow her husband’s advice, and to speak to 
Lilian herself. 

“He would be sure to say some blundering thing or other ; 
men are so absurd and tactless,” she thought; ‘and a word 
that she does not like is enough to turn Lilian from any suitable 
marriage. I believe now she only refused him out of pure con- 
tradiction. She must have known it would be a very good thing 
for her.” 

It was not a very easy matter to ensure an uninterrupted 
téte-a-téte with Lilian. One or other of her cousins’ carriages 
generally went for her late in the afternoon; but she very often 
returned to Durham-terrace for dinner, her aunt’s lonely evenings 
always pricking her conscience. She only half enjoyed herself 
when she remembered how much she was missed at that time. 

Lilian was greatly astonished when Mrs. Dalzell was ushered 
one morning into the quiet little drawing-room, which was all 
her own now, and she started up to meet her with a feeling that 
something must be the matter; but her visitor’s face reassured 
her. 

“ How deliciously cool this room is, Lilian!” said Maud, 
graciously, as she threw herself into an easy-chair. ‘ You look 
quite surprised to see me.” 

“Yes, I am surprised,” said Lilian, laughing; “it is an 
unexpected honour, but I suppose nothing is the matter. How 
lovely that pink dress is! Did Rupert choose it? ” 

“Yes; I believe he did,” said Maud, carelessly, glancing 
approvingly at the soft folds of muslin. “But I did not come 
here to talk about my dress,” she added, with a pleasant 
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little smile. ‘‘Can’t you guess what I want to talk to you 
about ?” 

*“No, really, I can’t, Maud,” remarked Lilian, looking a 
little curious, but by no means disconcerted. 

“Then I suppose I must come to the point at once, as you 
won’t help one out,” continued Maud, lightly ; “your revered 
guardian tells me you have refused Sir Thomas Ashton, though 
I can hardly believe it, and he says the poor man is quite heart- 
broken ; how can you torture him so, you cruel little butterfly?” 

Maud’s smile was very sweet, and her voice had a caress in 
it which Lilian had seldom heard, and which was not without 
its fascination. She coloured shyly; it was rather hard to 
make a confidant of Maud; she had never before sought any 
confidence, and for more than one reason the barrier of in- 
difference had never been overstepped between them. 

“Yes, it is true, but please don’t talk about it,” she 
answered, hastily. “He'll soon recover. He was said to be 
engaged to Miss Ford all last year. I’m sorry he cares about 
me. I can’t help it, though. How did Rupert know it?” 

“Why, the poor man told him, of course. Rupert being 
guardian, I suppose he thought it the right thing to do.” 

Lilian’s colour deepened, and she began to feel a little angry, 
unreasonably so, as she told herself afterwards; but the past 
would come hauntingly sometimes, in spite of herself. 

“IT suppose it can’t be helped,” she said, as calmly as she 
could, ‘but I am very sorry any one knows it. You won’t tell 
any one, will you, Maud?” she added, entreatingly ; and Maud 
wondered at what was to her an incomprehensible speech, and 
tried to understand Lilian’s thoughts. 

“ What can’t be helped?” she asked, laughing a little scorn- 
fully,—“ the man’s proposing or your refusing him ?” 

“Neither!” replied Lilian, hotly; “‘ but please don’t talk 
about it any more.” 

“ But, my dear Lilian, I have come here on purpose to talk 
of this and nothing efse,” exclaimed Mrs. Dalzell, with rising 
colour. “It is right that some one should tell you how 
strangely you are behaving. It is very important you should 
marry. Sir Thomas is everything you could wish, and you 
have refused him. The gentlemen you have been flirting with 
lately are not marrying men.” 

A year ago the accusation of flirting had never troubled 
Lilian, but she was a little conscious now. 
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“T have never flirted with Sir Thomas. I have never 
encouraged him, Maud. I don’t think really he has had any- 
thing to complain of,’ she said, more humbly; and Maud 
thought she was winning. 

“No, he does not complain of anything; and he is quite 
willing to try his luck again; but it was right you should be 
warned, for he might grow tired of what you may find amusing. 
Rupert shall tell him he may try again, and put him out of his 
present misery. Come, Lilian, say yes, there’s a dear little 
thing.” 

“Indeed, Maud, he must do no such thing. I find it any- 
thing but amusing. I told him it was quite useless to ask me 
again,” she replied, firmly. 

“Don’t be so foolish, Lilian; perhaps you don’t care for him 
now, but you could easily do so, if you tried.” 

“No, Mand,” exclaimed Lilian, hotly, “I don’t care for 
him ; it is just that ; and I will never marry a man I don’t care 
for.” 

The words could have had no double meaning. Maud’s past 
was a shut book to Lilian, but to Maud they had a significance 
which brought the hot blood to her face, and anger to her 
voice. 

“What do you mean to do, Lilian, when your aunt dies ? 
By all accounts she can’t live long,” she said haughtily. 

Lilian was thinking of two conversations with Rupert in 
that very room, and she had blushed at her own words almost as 
deeply as Maud. The question brought the tears to her eyes ; 
it was a question she had often faced ; for death was no stranger 
to her thoughts. 

“TI don’t know,” she answered, sadly. 

Her tone was so humble that Maud thought again that she 

was winning, that she had mistaken Lilian’s character, and that, 
after all, she would be ready to think of the expediency of giving 
way. 
“ You know, Lilian,” she continued, coldly, “ that you have 
little or nothing of your own. Most men need money when they 
marry. Sir Thomas does not want it. You would hardly like to 
continue being dependent on my husband.” 

“ Dependent on my husband!” How galling those words 
were for Lilian! She had never faced the question since she 
had promised, in that very room, to be Rupert’s wife. When 
she had broken off her engagement, she had felt it would be 
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ungenerous to throw his kindness in his face; and she had been 
content to know nothing. She did, in fact, know nothing. 
Her ignorance of money arrangements was as complete as that 
of a child of ten. She only knew that what she had to spend 
was ample for all her wants. How much was really her own, 
or how much she owed to her guardian’s liberality, she knew 
not. 

“T cannot help being dependent on Rupert, Maud. I am 
not willingly dependent, but I can do nothing without his will 
till I am of age. I would gladiy do something if I could.” 
Sudden tears filled her eyes as she spoke, and the words were 
so sad, so unlike what Maud had expected, that she felt ashamed 
of her want of generosity. 

“Indeed, dear Lilian,” she said more kindly, “I did not 
mean to say that. Of course you can’t help it! What could 
you expect todo? I only want you to be wise, and to marry 
Sir Thomas. It is the very best thing you can do, and I am 
sure he would make you very happy. You do not care for any 
one else, nor do I know of any one who is likely to ask you, 
in our set; for you see, as I said before, many men cannot marry 
without money, however much they may wish it. Come, Lilian, 
let me tell Rupert that Sir Thomas may try his luck once more. 
Don’t be hard-hearted. You have kept the poor man waiting 
long enough. Her ladyship will have everything her own way, 
Tam sure. What a lucky girl you are, Lilian! You ——” 

** Stop, Maud, do!” exclaimed Lilian, passionately. “ Would 
you have me vow to love this man, when I do not even care a 
little for him ?” 

Her eyes blazed with anger. She was thinking of her 
mother’s story, and of Mr. Philip’s words. Had she resisted 
this temptation once, to fall into it again? For she felt that it 
was a temptation; and that it would be daily more galling to 
feel herself indebted to her cousin. 

“Of course, Lilian; you are very absurd!” returned Mand, 
losing her temper, “and some day yon will regret having 
been so foolish. You cannot expect Rupert to be always 
dancing attendance on you, as he does now. He is anxious to 
do all he can for you, and so am I; but it must come to an end 
some day. Your aunt is not likely to live many months, and 
Mrs. Hervey, I know, cannot give youa home. Her own girls 
are growing up, and you are really too wild and headstrong for 
any one to wish to have you.” 

Cc 
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These cruel words, repented of as soon as spoken, did not 
have the effect Maud expected. She knew that Lilian was even 
over-sensitive, and she had expected an outburst of tears or 
indignation, which did not come; for Lilian did not care enough 
for Maud to feel them very deeply. Besides, there was a ring 
of truth in them. She knew that it was true that no one would 
want her when her aunt died ; nor was it a new idea. She had 
often recognised the fact, that besides Mr. Philips she had no 
real friend in the wide world. So she sat silently, her colour 
coming and going, her lips quivering, but feeling no especial 
anger against Maud, who talked on, wishing to soften her last 
remark. She did not wish to quarrel with Lilian, for she still 
hoped she might be persuaded, and she begged her eagerly to 
return in the carriage with her, and spend the day. 

“Then you shall talk it over with Rupert, and I dare say he 
will be more persuasive than I am. [I shall tell him nothing. 
Come, Lilian, forgive me if I have been unkind. I only wish 
you good, and should say just the same to you if you were my 
own sister.” 

This was true. Maud had said very much the same kind of 
things when she had persuaded Gertrude to marry a man she 
cared very little for; and the marriage, as she often told her- 
self, had turned out very well. 

But Lilian would not be persuaded to accept the invitation, 
and Maud rose to go. She kissed Lilian affectionately, if a little 
patronisingly, and made her adieux as if their conversation had 
been of the most ordinary and amicable description. 

“Please, Maud, tell Rupert that I am not going to marry 
Sir Thomas, and that he must not think of it again,” said 
Lilian, entreatingly, as she held Maud’s hands. Maud laughed. 
She thought Lilian was relenting, her voice was so sad, and 
tears were in her eyes. 

“Indeed, I mean it,” said Lilian, firmly. “I shall never 
change my mind, Maud. I know I am right.” 

“ Well, you must tell Rupert so yourself. It is his business, 
not mine. I have done my best for you;” and Maud sailed 
downstairs, and Lilian watched her drive away, and wondered 
what had brought such a hard look to the beautiful face. 

“‘ My poor little mother, I pity you more than ever,” she 
sighed; and then she went upstairs to read to her aunt. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
“Tt was thine oath that first did fail, 
It was thy love proved false and frail, 
And why, since these be changed enow, 
Should I change less than thou ?” 
E. B. Brownrne. 

“ How full the rooms are this afternoon! The Academy is 
always full after two o’clock. I wish we had come in earlier,” 
said Mrs. Dalzell, rather languidly, as, with her husband at her 
side, she tried in vain to catch a glimpse of the pictures which 
were drawing the most general attention. “I can’t see any- 
thing in this crowd, Rupert.” 

“Tt is very full. We had better try another day for the 
great attractions, and just look round the room generally,” 
replied her husband. “We have been here long enough; let’s 
try the next room; there are some good things here, I know. 
I want you to see that one of Millais’;” and Captain and Mrs. 
Dalzell made an attempt to get through the doorway. It was a 
slow process, as they met a stream of people returning. 

“T wonder we have not come across any one we know. Do 
you see any one, Maud?” asked Rupert, following the direction 
of his wife’s. eyes. 

“Yes; I see Alick Murray, she answered, carelessly; but 
if Captain Dalzell had understood his wife’s face,—which he did 
not,—he would have seen that she was not quite so indifferent 
as she appeared. A few seconds after she was shaking hands 
with a brown-bearded, sunburnt man, who had riveted her 
attention many minutes before her husband had spoken. 

“How do you do, Alick? I think you know Captain Dalzell; 
do you remember him ?” 

“Yes; we have met more than once. How do you do?” 
and the two men shook hands cordially enough. 

**T did not know you were in England,” said Rupert, with 
some surprise ; “did you, Maud ?” 

“Yes; mamma told me so this morning. You arrived un- 
expectedly, did you not, Alick? How you must have surprised 
them at the rectory!” 

Very perfect was the unconcern of the beautiful face, and no 
tremor shook the sweet voice so familiar to Alick’s ears. He 
had half dreaded the meeting, and now it was over; and if his 
pulse beat faster, it was only for a minute, and he knew that his 
voice was as controlled as her own, as he answered her calm, 
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friendly questions as to his voyage, and the probable length of 
his stay in London. She evidently wished him to feel that he 
was welcome, and that she claimed his friendship. 

‘Will you come and dine with us to-night, if you have no 
better engagement?” she asked, eagerly. And Alick found 
himself accepting the invitation with an amused feeling of 
unreality. Was this really Maud,—the Maud he had loved and 
thought of so many years? Surely not. <A very beautiful, 
fashionable woman she certainly was, but not the girl he had 
loved. Who could help admiring her? How wonderfully she 
set off the splendid dress she wore! As he looked round he 
could see no one to compare to her. How perfect was the 
grace of her haughty bearing! Who could wish anything 
different ? But how could he ever have imagined her his ideal 
woman? Ah, well, he was very young when she first bewitched 
him, and his love had died out two years ago; how completely 
he had only now found out. How well he remembered the 
tone in which she had told him that they had both been “ very 
foolish,” and how bitterly he had resented it; and now he 
acknowledged freely that she was right, quite right. Alick 
had not much time for his thoughts, for Maud kept him by her 
side as they walked together round the room. 

“‘That’s a pretty head, Mrs. Dalzell,” he exclaimed, stopping 
as he spoke; they had been talking of the pictures for the 
last five minutes, just as every one around them was talking ; 
and he turned over the pages of his catalogue eagerly. 

“Yes, it is pretty,” said Maud, hardly glancing at the picture. 
“What number is it ?” 

“ Number 306, ‘A study of a girl’s head.’” 

“ Why, it’s Lilian!” exclaimed Rupert, ‘ most unmistakably 
Lilian! Who is the artist?” 

“Philips. I have not noticed his name before.” 

“Ah, I remember, he is a friend of her aunt’s.” 

“It flatters her,” said Maud, decidedly. 

“TI really don’t agree with you,” replied her husband. “ It 
is a capital likeness.” 

Murray had not been listening to the remarks of his com- 
panions, he was looking closely at the picture. 

“TI know the face so well,” he said, addressing Captain 
Dalzell; ‘I am sure I have seen it somewhere, but I can’t 
remember where. It is a wonderfully sweet face.” 

“There she is, I declare! Who can she be with, Maud?” 
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exclaimed Rupert, frowning; and utterly disregarding, or not 
hearing the remark, he turned to his wife. 

“T really don’t know. Why should you ask me?” she 
replied, haughtily. ‘‘ Lilian does just what she likes, and always 
will do so. I wonder you trouble about her.” 

Murray, following the direction of their glances, saw a girl 
who might well be the original of the picture he had been 
admiring. Her back was towards them, but the thick golden 
braids, and the small slight figure seemed as familiar to him as 
the picture. She was leaning on the arm of an elderly man, 
whose tall, powerful frame seemed to tower over her, and to 
whose conversation she was apparently listening with the deepest 
attention. 

“ Really, I must put a stop to this sort of thing,” said Cap- 
tain Dalzell, angrily. 

The words had hardly escaped his lips, when Lilian, turning, 
saw her cousin and his wife for the first time ; and, with a word 
of explanation to her companion, she left him and came towards 
them. 

“Why, Rupert, what a surprise to see you here! I thought 
you never came to the Academy but on private days,” she said, 
smiling, and evidently not in the least aware that she had any- 
thing to explain on her own account. 

“Have you seen that wonderful picture of Millais’, Maud ? ” 
she continued, eagerly, and then her eyes wandered inquiringly 
to the brown-bearded man who was standing beside her cousin. 
Could she be mistaken? As their eyes met, the bright colour 
rushed into her face, and with a stifled exclamation of delight, 
she stretched out her hand to him. 

“Are you really Mr. Murray?” she cried, wonderingly. 

“Yes, really. I thought you had forgotten me!” he 
answered, smiling. 

“No, indeed, I haven’t!” And then a painful feeling of 
confusion came over her. What would Maud and Rupert think 
of her? They were looking surprised enough already; and they 
would certainly never understand the pleasure it was to her to 
to see Mr. Murray again. Why would her cheeks burn so 
provokingly ? She almost feared there were tears in her eyes, 
and she knew that she had quite lost her presence of mind, and 
that it would be useless to try and explain herself. 

But Alick came as quickly as he could to her rescue. 

“T had the pleasure of seeing Miss Dalzell two years ago. 
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I stayed at Treer just before I left England. It is a great sur- 
prise to meet her again here,” he said, simply. 

“Ah! I remember hearing of it,” said Rupert, rather 
pointedly. And then there would have been another awkward 
pause, but that Rupert remembered Lilian’s offence, and asked 
her, somewhat peremptorily, whom she was with; remarking 
that the old gentleman was evidently waiting for her, and that 
she had better give him his congé at once and join them. 

“Tam with Mr. Philips. He kindly came to show me the 
pictures. He knows all about them. I have kept him waiting 
long enough, so good afternoon,” she replied with a dignity 
which surprised Rupert extremely, and took away all the sting 
of his own remark; and with a little bow she was turning 
away. 

“Don’t be in such a hurry, Lilian,” said Maud, detaining 
her. “ Tell me, is he the artist who did that head ?” 

“ Yes,” replied Lilian, blushing again. 

*T see it is sold,” said Rupert, gravely. “ Pray, who bought 
it? I should like to know.” 

It was too bad of Rupert, Lilian told herself, to speak in 
that supercilious tone; for he well knew what a friend Mr. 
Philips had always been. She longed to say she did not know, 
for she saw Maud was waiting for her answer, with an amused 
look at her confusion. 

“ He did it for himself,” she answered, w'th a little more 
anger in her voice than the occasion seemed to warrant. 

“ How very romantic!” said Maud, laughing. “ But not 
quite a fair proceeding ; do you think sc, Mr. Murray? I know 
one man, at least, who would have liked to have it; don’t you, 
Rupert ?” 

Alick was thinking, as he listened to this conversation, 
“ How unaltered she is! She says just the same sort of things 
she used to, in just the same way. What a shame it is to tease 
the poor little thing! How indignant she looks!” and he pre- 
tended not to hear Maud’s question. 

“Tt is a very good picture, and a very good likeness; one of 
the best here, I think,” he remarked, heartily. 

“ Come, Lilian,” said Rupert, “ you had better stay with us. 
The carriage shall take you straight back, after it has set us 
down. Look, Mr. Philips has found a friend.” 

For one instant Lilian wavered. She felt the temptation 
was great. Perhaps this was the only opportunity she should 
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have of speaking to Mr. Murray. But she caught a smile on 
Maud’s face, as she made some remark to him, and though she 
did not hear the words, she knew that she was the subject of 
it; for Alick’s honest brown eyes glanced at her with grave 
inquiry. 

“No, thank you,” she replied, decidedly, colouring with 
instinctive anger. “He came on purpose for my pleasure. 
Good-bye,” and, with a brief inclination of her head, she turned 
and left them. 

Alick looked after her with some surprise. He wondered 
what could have vexed her so much: she was so evidently 
vexed. Maud read the look of inquiry, and it displeased her ; 
his thoughts ought only to be for her on this the first day of 
their meeting. 

“‘T hope Sir Thomas will not see her, Rupert ; he will think 
the whole proceeding strange indeed,” she said, turning to her 
husband. 

Rupert pulled his moustache savagely, as was his wont when 
disturbed in mind. 

* Couldn’t you have said something, Maud? You did not 
try to persuade her,” he said, irritably. 

“ Really, Rupert, 1 never try to persuade Lilian; she must 
go her own way; it is no business of mine,” answered his wife, 
calmly, turning away and beginning to look at a picture which 
they were now opposite. And Alick’s thoughts went back to a 
sunny day more than two years ago, and the clear, childish 
voice rang again sweetly in his ears :— I like my own way!” 
How frankly and merrily she had insisted on the fact! After 
all, perhaps, the story of these two years of the girl’s life had 
been more tempestuous than his own. He had left her tenderly 
watched over and cared for, and now found her apparently 
following her own sweet will without let or hindrance. He 
hardly answered a remark of Maud’s about the pictures, so great 
was his impatience to hear more of Lilian’s past. 

“Has Miss Dalzell lived in London ever since her father’s 
death?” he asked, eagerly. 

“Yes; she is with an old aunt,” replied Maud, indifferently ; 
“a sister of her father’s.” 

“ And the said old lady has lately become paralysed, and 
almost incapable ; so she leads me, her poor guardian, a life of 
it,” added Rupert, with a half-smile, as his eyes followed Lilian 
round the room. Somehow, however angry she might: make 
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him, he never felt inclined to be very hard on her, and always 
tried to take her part when he thought his wife was so. 

“You will be very glad when some one relieves you of the 
charge, I fancy,” said Maud, lightly. 

“Very; he’ll have my warm thanks, whoever he may be,” 
returned Rupert, laughing. “ A guardian’s office is no sinecure, 
I can assure you, Murray.” 

«« And who is the gentleman she is with ?” asked Alick, stibl 
mystified. 

“ A Mr. Philips, an artist. I believe he was a friend of her 
father’s. He does not often exhibit.” 

“ Ah! I remember Mr. Dalzell painted. What caused his 
death ? He looked very hale when I saw him.” 

Maud had wished to stop these questions, and was impatient 
with them. 

“See; there are very few people standing by Millais’ picture 
now ; let us go and look at it,” she said, interrupting Alick ; 
but, though he followed at her bidding, he was not to be dis- 
appointed. How frankly unconcerned he was ; how exactly like 
himself! He made no secret of his interest in Lilian, and per- 
fectly disregarded her ironical little speeches. Finding her 
unwilling to answer him, he turned to Rupert, who very briefly 
told him the particulars of Mr. Dalzell’s sudden death. 

** How obstinate he is! He was always the same. I believe 
he could make any one do anything he chose,” thought Mand, 
as she listened, looking decidedly bored; and then, with a 
stately bow, the coldness of which was quite lost upon Alick, 
she turned away to speak to an acquaintance. He talked on to 
Rupert for some minutes, and then, pleading an engagement, 
left him, promising to be with them in the evening. 

As he was asking for something at the door he again caught 
sight of Lilian. She was standing some way off, evidently 
waiting for Mr. Philips, who was speaking to a friend at some 
paces distant. She did not see Alick, so he could watch her at 
his leisure, The light had died out of her eyes, and there was a 
sad expression in the fair face which he could not mistake. The 
dainty little figure, no longer drawn up to its full height, looked 
smaller and more childlike than ever. The far-off, wistful look 
remained till her companion, coming back, spoke to her, and, 
offering her his arm, led her away just as Alick reached them, 
and a rush of people coming in separated him completely from 
them. He hurried out in the hope of catching them up, but 
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they had been too quick for him, and he looked for them in 
vain. 

“Poor little girl!”? he thought, pityingly. “She has 
suffered ; she must have suffered terribly. And when I last 
saw her she struck me as being only made for the love and 
sunshine she lived in. I wonder what sort of an old man that 
is. She evidently likes him. And I wonder who the some one 
is whose name the Dalzells evidently couple with hers. I should 
like to know tiie end of her story. She has such truth in her 
eyes I can’t fancy she will deceive any one, and she ought to be 
very happy again some day. I don’t believe she is happy now. 
How glad she was to see me! Of course I reminded her of 
those days. I remember she told me she had no friends.” 

And while Alick thought thus he was quite aware that he 
was much flattered and gratified at Lilian’s evident joy at seeing 
him. Of course, he told himself it was for her father’s sake, 
and for the sake of that happy past ; but still it was very grati- 
fying, and he found himself wondering again and again whether 
he should be likely to meet her at her cousin’s house. 

When he joined the gay dinner-party in Park-lane the sweet 
face still haunted him, and helped to make him impervious to 
the fascinations of his beautiful hostess. If Maud wished to 
look her best that night, she had certainly accomplished that 
wish, and looked a very queen of society as she did the honours 
of her luxurious home. To Alick she was especially gracious ; 
hardly letting him leave her side, showering on him those 
bright glances which he had once misunderstood ; or, so he 
told himself. 

How readily his Christian name came to her lips! To him, 
for the future, she could be only “ Mrs. Dalzell.” Never more 
“Maud.” Who, watching them, could imagine that the ghost 
of a past love stood between them ; that, as long as they lived, 
however far apart, the thought of the bright springtime of 
youth would bring back that ghost ? 

Very gay was Maud’s laugh, and her eyes were full of 
triumph. Who would not envy her. Had she not won exactly 
what she wanted ? Who could read her heart? Had she ever 
tried to read it herself? And why were there tears in her eyes 
as she unclasped her bracelets that night ? 


(To be continued.) 
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ND now I am going to do a bit of 
business on my own account,” said 
Mr. Gladstone in one of his late Man- 
chester addresses. He then proceeded 
to throw out a very strong hint to Mr. 
Goschen, that if the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer cared to try his hand at 
currency reform, he would have the 
hearty co-operation of the leader of the 
Opposition in his private capacity. 

Now, there is a dreary ring about the words currency 
reform. And writers on economics have done what they could 
to mystify themselves and the public on the subject. But most 
of us take a good deal of interest in £. s. d., oddly enough, even 
those among us who have none. And yet it is so long ago since 
we bought our bread and treacle with libra, solidi, and denarii, 
that I suppose some of us hardly know why we talk about 
£. s. d., when we mean p. s. p.,—pounds, shillings, and pence. 

However, this may serve to remind us that our own English 
money has passed through a great variety of forms on its way 
to its present shape. Since the days of the Conquest we have 
had coins of a hundred different names with different and 
fluctuating values,—coins based on sound theories of currency, 
coins based on false theories of currency, coins based on no 
theory at all; we have had real coins worth their face-value, 
and we have had mere tokens or State-promises to pay, worth 
anything you like between their face-value and nothing at all. 
We have had gold coins and silver coins, and copper coins and 
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bronze coins, and brass coins and leather coins; pounds and 
pennies, and groats and shillings, and angels, and marks and 
guineas, and nobles and florins, and testoons and units, and 
crowns and broadpieces, and rials, and I do not know how many 
more. 

The Government used to fine offenders so many marks, long 
after there were any coins in existence worth six-and-eightpence, 
and fashionable tradesmen still price their goods to the public 
in guineas, while they take stock for their own information in 
pounds. And lawyers’ fees still remind us that once upona 
time their kind services were valued at an angel. A penny in 
the days of the Plantagenets was a bit of silver weighing twenty- 
four grains of wheat chosen from the middle of the ear and 
well dried. We now carry the degree of our accuracy to several 
decimal points. 

After all these shifts and changes, where are we now? That 
an intelligent race of human beings should rest content with a 
set of coins related to one another in the proportion 14-12-20, 
would have seemed antecedently impossible ; yet so it is in this 
merry England of ours in the nineteenth century; while our 
less (in other respects) businesslike neighbours, the French and 
Italians, have adopted a sound and simple decimal system. For 
a nation of shopkeepers this is really more creditable to our 
conservatism than to our common-sense. Yet no worship is due 
to our coins on the score of their antiquity, with the exception, 
perhaps, of the penny. Neither shillings nor sovereigns are 
four centuries old. And even the penny has changed its value 
and its weight, and its material and its size, till the bronze 
coin of to-day resembles its several ancestors in no respect 
whatever but in name. Sir Robert Peel once asked a fussy 
currency reformer, “ What is a pound?” and the person to 
whom the question was addressed shrivelled up into silence and 
shame. 

Before stating the requisites of a good coinage system, let 
us answer two or three preliminary questions about which the 
economists and currency jugglers have kicked up an uncon- 
scionable lot of dust. Whatis money? Why use money? Why 
not credit-notes? What is legal tender? 

Money is the measure of man’s dishonesty. If the hatter 
could trust the milkman, he would give him a hat on the 
understanding that the milkman would supply him with a 
quart of milk every day till the hat was paid for. The milk- 
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man would hand the hatter the stipulated number of milk- 
notes, and the transaction would be complete. But the hatter 
cannot trust the milkman. Bitter experience has taught him 
asafer course. He says to the milkman, “I will not receive the 
full value of the hat in milk now, because it would go bad before 
I could drink it, but you have got a lot of tin cans that you 
are not using, give me those, and take the hat.” The hatter 
then hands the tin cans to the tailor in exchange for a coat, 
and the tailor passes them on to the butcher for meat, and 
possibly they come back to the milkman in exchange for milk. 
Those tin cans are money. But they are not handy money. 
They possess some of the requirements of good money, but not 
all. They are better than pots, because if they fall they do not 
lose all their value. But they are large and lumbering and 
unsuited to small purchases. Ladies going out shopping do not 
care to be armed with a number of tin cans. Moreover, if one 
tin can is too high a price, it is difficult to cut it in two, and when 
cut in two, the two halves are not worth quite as much as the 
whole. The next step was to melt the tin cans down and run 
the metal into handy little balls portable in the purse or bag. 
(By purse I mean the old-fashioned purse about the size of a 
Gladstone bag, and not the modern equivalent.) Dealing is now 
easier ; the little bullets are weighed and examined to see if they 
are fairly pure tin, and the bargain is struck, Of course buyers 
were not such fools as to give pure tin, if they could palm off 
tin well mixed with lead, and the trouble of discovering small 
quantities of alloy was considerable. At last a sensible man, 
with a good reputation for wealth and responsibility, hit upon 
the happy notion of making a number of little medals of pure 
tin, and stamping upon them their exact weight, the fineness of 
the metal used, and his own name. These he sold to the public 
at a small profit, and a grand boon they were. If you examine 
some of our early English coins in any collection, you will find 
the minter’s name on a great many of them. On a coin of 
Edward I. we find the name Robert de Hadl, and on the York 
groat in the reign of Henry VIII., which was struck by Wolsey, 
we have the word eporaci and the initials T. W. These 
gentlemen made such considerable profit out of their honesty 
and good repute, that the State naturally entered into competi- 
tion with them, and finally elbowed them out and held the 
monopoly of the minting business. 

It hardly needs pointing out that gold and silver are lighter 
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in proportion to their value than tin and iron, and soon super- 
sede them in rich and civilised communities. A coin, then, is a 
piece of metal stamped or marked with its weight and fineness, 
or its value (which should depend on its weight and fineness), 
and with the name of the manufacturer. It is required because 
we cannot trust each other’s word, that is all. Otherwise, it 
would save trouble and porterage if we gave IO U’s. It is 
gratifying to note that in this country over eighty per cent. of 
the business transactions are conducted without money. It 
is still more gratifying to learn that 20s. worth of coin does 
as much trade in this country as 85s. worth in France, 40s. 
worth in Italy, 58s. worth in the United States, and 100s. worth 
in Spain. 

Then what is legal tender? In the old days before the 
State throttled its competitors and held the monopoly, there 
was no such thing as legal tender. If A said to B, “I will pay 
you fivepence for this spade,” when the time came he had to 
pay such a weight of silver (five pennyweights); the State did 
not compel him to pay five of John Smith’s stamped medals. If 
the payee was satisfied to take John Smith’s medals on the 
strength of his reputation, and so save himself the trouble of 
weighing and assaying the silver tendered to him, well and good; 
but as soon as the State put itself in the place of John Smith, 
then it compelled the payee to accept its medals at their face- 
value or to go without, whether its own reputation was as good 
as John Smith’s or not. I regret to say the State’s reputa- 
tion very soon fell deservedly low. The story is a sad one. 
In the time of Edward I., the pound of silver very properly 
made a pound’s worth of coins. But when he had been on the 
throne twenty-eight years the idea struck him that he could 
sneak threepence out of the pound without being found out. 
He did so with such success that his grandson sneaked first 
half a crown and then a crown. Madcap Harry managed to get 
away with no less than a third of the silver, and his successors, 
down to the sordid Richmond, were content with seven and 
sixpence. But when bluff King Hal ascended the throne, he 
was not going to stand any nonsense. He at once palmed off 
one pound of silver on a trusting people for two pounds, and 
finding the business a paying one, he steadily put on the screw 
till one pound was forced to do the work of £2 8s. One-third of 
the king’s silver coins was truly silver and the rest was alloy. 
It is fair to add that he was the first of our kings to give 
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debased money as well as short weight, and that his son con- 
tented himself with giving short weight without further cheating 
his subjects. The upshot of all this royal dodgery was that 
when A promised to pay B one pound next month, the State 
only compelled him to pay about six and eightpence. The 
difficulty was easily got over, as a like difficulty is got over now- 
adays in the Indian market, by the simple process of saying 
what is meant. For instance, A said to B, “ You shall pay me 
one pound weight of silver 11°2 fine.” ‘All right,” said B, 
and the difficulty was gotover. But if A and B forgot to specify 
precisely what they meant, then the State had to guess their 
probable meaning, just as it does now. “You said a pound, 
and you must be taken to mean a pound’s worth face-value.” 
That is the meaning of legal tender. If people like to make 
bargains in platinum, or cheese, or pig-iron, there is nothing 
to prevent them. Similarly they can make their bargains in 
pure gold 24 carats fine. And they will be compelled to carry 
*hem out. But ifthey merely say pounds, shillings, and pence, 
then the State will understand certain coin of the realm—gold 
sovereigns, if the amount is over forty shillings. 

We have been using some hard language at the expense of 
our past rulers; but what about our present coins? A shilling 
is not worth a shilling, as everybody knows except the average 
Englishman. Foreigners do not welcome our shillings as they 
welcome our gold. They know that a pound is worth a pound, 
less cost of manufacture. But they know that it takes about 
twenty-seven shillings to make a pound’s worth of silver. And 
as for our pence, if you melt them down they will sell for about 
half what they pass for in the shape of coins. Is this fair? Is 
it honest? Yes, perfectly honest. This brings us to the con- 
sideration of the two classes of coins. We have seen that 
money consists of pieces of metal (or any other suitable material) 
worth what it professes to be worth. And we have seen that a 
credit-note is intrinsically worth nothing at all, but that its 
value depends on the credit of the person whose promise is 
recorded thereon. One is as honest as the other. Now, token 
money is a cross between the two. When you pay me a shil- 
ling, what you do is this: you give me about five-sevenths of 
what you owe me, and the State’s promise to pay the remainder 
at sight. When I present my shilling, the State is always as 
good as its word and pays up like a man. I take my fifteen odd 
shillings-worth of silver coins to the Mint, and I receive twenty 
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shillings-worth of gold in exchange for it. That is the differ- 
ence between our bad shilling and Henry VIII.’s bad shilling. 
Such is the public confidence in the honesty of the State, that 
if the shilling were made of pasteboard, it would pass current 
without the slightest depreciation. Then why waste silver? 
Why not use pasteboard? To this question there are two 
answers : the one is false, and the other is true. It is said by 
some that if we allowed the Government to issue shillings worth 
less than a farthing apiece, the temptation to over-issue would 
be irresistible. Now this is true when the debased coins are 
inconvertible, like those of King Hal; but when they are con- 
vertible at sight into gold of the full face-value, there is no 
temptation to over-issue, for as soon as the country begins to 
be surfeited with these coins they at once commence their return 
journey to the Mint. Gold comes out, rubbish goes back; and 
all that happens is that the State is left with a lot of useless 
counters on its hands, which, after all, cost something to manu- 
facture. So far no particular harm is done; but there is a real 
danger, a good reason why tokens of this sort cannot be wisely 
issued. It is not that there would be a temptation to our 
authorities to over-issue, but that coining by outsiders would be 
made far too lucrativea crime. It is no longer necessary to 
make sham coins; real coins, precisely like the State coins, 
are made, and very profitably made. Once the coin is got 
into circulation, and no power on earth can distinguish it from 
a State coin, and the forger (for it is plain forgery and 
nothing else) earns the full face-value of the coin. But bank- 
notes, you reply, are only worth a few halfpence, and they are 
seldom forged with impunity. True, but bank-notes, as a 
rule, represent large sums, and people are careful to examine 
them before accepting them, and they are hedged about with 
most complex safeguards. The material of the paper and of the 
ink, the device, the arrangement of the numbers, the mode of 
their register, all conspire to make the forger’s life a burden to 
him. The State is utterly incapable of counteracting the 
ingenuity of the criminal schemer ; he is far more than a match 
for the State with its clumsy machinery. This fact has been so 
far recognised by the authorities themselves, that they dare not 
reduce the intrinsic value of the shilling much lower than it is. 
They have a notion, based on experience, that the forger (the 
coiner) will not make a good silver shilling for a gain of twopence, 
but they dare not give him a chance of netting threepence, They 
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think he will run the risk for threepence, and perhaps they are 
right ; and again, perhaps they are wrong. It is very doubtful 
how many good shillings are made every year by the coiner. 
And by good shillings I mean as good as those of the State. 
We have no means of ascertaining this. 

On the whole, the best plan is to issue coins which are 
worth their full face-value, less the cost of their manufacture. 
One step in the wrong direction leads to another. The apparent 
success of our bad shilling encouraged Mr. Childers to bring in 
his bad half-sovereign Bill. Now, there is no more harm mo- 
rally in a debased half-sovereign than there is in a debased 
shilling. A half-sovereign containing nine shillings-worth of 
gold and the State’s promise to pay the remaining shilling on 
presentation, is quite as good and as honest a coin as a shilling 
worth tenpence with the State’s promise to pay the remaining 
twopence at sight. But financiers held up their hands in pious 
horror, and Mr. Childers disappeared beneath a huge wave of 
respectability, the true objection to the Bill being that, if it 
would pay coiners to make good shillings for threepence, it 
would certainly pay them a good deal better to make good 
golden half-sovereigns for a shilling. I repeat that so long as 
the State keeps its word and promptly redeems its tokens at 
their full face-value in gold, it does not signify whether those 
tokens are made of gold, silver, tin, iron, or pasteboard,—that 
is to say, it does not matter to the holder; but it signifies a 
great deal to the State itself, if the manufacture of the tokens 
is so remunerative as to Jead to private fraudulent issue. Bankers 
run these risks with their own money, and they have every 
reason to take pains that the business of bank-note forging 
shall be a difficult, risky, and unprofitable one. But the State 
runs these risks at the expense of the taxpayer, who has no 
direct knowledge of the precautions taken for the safeguarding 
of his interests. If private bankers dare to issue one-pound 
notes, or, better still, one-pound counters, either of bone or 
metal, let them, and thank them. Such counters, if not State- 
guaranteed, would be a national boon. But it would be a risky 
speculation for the bankers. Anyhow we cannot allow the 
poor, half-witted State to embark in it at our expense. 

Oddly enough, financiers are not satisfied with a real Scylla, 
they must needs tremble before an imaginary Charybdis. Their 
Charybdis is the melting-pot. If, say they, the value of a coin 
is too near its face-value, the ordinary fluctuations in market- 
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values will now and then carry its intrinsic value above its face- 
value, and then off it goes to the melting-pot. Before the year 
1785 the French ratio of gold to silver was fifteen, and the 
natural consequence of the appreciation of gold was that all their 
gold came over to England, or went into the melting-pot ; and 
the further consequence was that, in order to keep any gold in 
the country, they were compelled to adopt our ratio of fifteen 
and a half to one. But this was due, not to economic law, but 
to the fact that the Government had arbitrarily tied up gold 
and silver at a fixed ratio. Their Government was pledged to sell 
one ounce of gold to anybody with fifteen ounces of silver in his 
pocket. The gold was worth more, but there was the law, and 
the gold must be handed over for just half an ounce less of 
silver than it was really worth. Bimetallists of to-day say, vary 
the ratio when necessary. Quite so; but that is just what 
France did in 1785. She did vary the ratio, but not before she 
had sold all the gold in the country for less than it was worth. 
Oh, but they reply, the State must act in time. The notion of 
the State acting in time is so ridiculous, so preposterous, that 
further argument is unnecessary. Fancy the State in time! 
the State which, in the year 1853 (only thirty-seven years ago), 
accepted the principle of decimal coinage through the mouth of 
a Royal Commission. To return to the melting-pot. Of course, 
if the two metals had been left to shift for themselves indepen- 
dently, there would have been no risk of such an absurd loss. 
The melting-pot need not be dreaded by the State which gives 
full intrinsic value with its coins. The cost of minting is re- 
couped, or should be recouped, by the issue or sale of the medals 
or coins ; and if somebody likes to buy them and melt them down 
again, why, so much the better for those who are engaged in 
the minting business. Plate-glass window-makers do not stand 
shivering at the possibility of their customers’ windows being 
broken. They are more likely to organise an army of little boys 
to, well, why should we tremble at the melting-pot? Let 
them melt our coins, and send fer more. In short, the more we 
look into the matter, the more certain does it appear that the 
best coins are those which are intrinsically worth their full face- 
value, less the cost of making them. Such coins will go any- 
where and do anything. They cannot be profitably imitated, 
and, if they were, no one would be hurt. In fact, the coiner 
would not be a forger, but a respectable manufacturer entering 
into competition with the State. The State had better leave the 
D 
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issue of credit-notes, counters, tokens, and such things to abler 
hands and confine itself to the weighing, and assaying, and 
stamping of convenient metal for the information of its 
confiding citizens. 

And now for the coins themselves. 

1. Coins should be handy. There is nothing very technical 
about that. An iron shilling would be too heavy for shopping. 
It weighs about half a hundredweight. Imagine a lady walk- 
ing into a confectioner’s, placing a fifty-six pound weight on the 
counter, and asking for a cup of chocolate. A light tweed suit 
would cost money weighing about a ton. Now these are extreme 
cases. Again, it would be almost as bad to be obliged to pay 
for a halfpenny bun in gold. The gold halfpennies would stick 
to the pocket-lining, they would require microscopes to count 
them and pliers to handle them. It would take an expert to 
distinguish between a farthing and a halfpenny. To take a 
practical case, one which has come under everybody’s notice, 
we have no twopenny-pieces, because the copper or bronze two- 
penny-piece was too heavy, and the silver twopenny-piece was 
too light. Our gold crown was too small, and apt to get lost. 
Our silver crown is generally accused of being a trifle too large 
and unwieldy. The threepenny-bit is about the smallest coin 
which most people find convenient, and the four-shilling piece is 
about the largest. There are slight differences of opinion as to 
the precise limits, but all are agreed that the limit in each 
direction is not very far from that which I have laid down. Our 
English £5 piece is generally voted a millstone, while the French 
cent-franc piece seems to hit the happy medium. But, apart 
from size and weight, there is another important attribute of 
coins which falls under the head of handiness. The colours of 
the metals of different values used should also differ. Gold, 
silver, and copper or bronze, are admirably related to one another 
in this respect, while everybody has experienced the incon- 
venience of counting change in a hurry, or by a bad light, in 
Germany, on account of the difficulty of discriminating between 
the silver and the nickel coins. Tt is only by the device that 
one can distinguish readily between a coin worth a shilling and 
a coin worth a penny. This is very bad. 

2. The next point to be kept in view in choosing a new 
coinage is simplicity in calculation. I shall not waste time 
in showing that coins related to one another in the ratios 
14-12-20, are more difficult to reckon with than coins related 
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to one another in the ratios 1-10-100-1,000. The centuries of 
time wasted every year in this country and saved in France, 
owing to the necessity we are under of turning farthings into 
pence, pence into shillings, and shillings into pounds, can hardly 
be estimated in money value. Suppose a million book-keepers 
and clerks and retail tradesmen working eight hours a day for 
three hundred days in the year: that gives us, at ninepence an 
hour, just 290,000,000, or the whole revenue of the country. I 
do not wish to insist on this estimate, but it goes to show what 
a very great deal of time (which is money) is wasted in this 
unnecessary work. It is a national loss, and our statecraftsmen 
know it, but they refuse to deal with it, because the change may 
entail a small present loss on the Exchequer. The country may 
lose millions a year rather than that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer should spoil his Budget or miss the glory of remitting 
some unpopular little tax. 

3. The unit of value chosen should be one which, when 
expressed in even large sums, conveys a fairly definite idea of 
value. We all know tolerably well what we mean when we say 
that our National Debt is about seven hundred million pounds ; 
but neither an Englishman nor a Frenchman has any definite 
idea what is meant by saying that the debt is seventeen 
thousand five hundred millions of francs. Even Frenchmen 
(they say) mentally convert these large figures into napoleons 
before they can form a clear idea of the sums they are dealing 
with. I admit that the franc is too small a unit; I say the 
American dollar is too small; and I go further,—I say the 
English pound is too small. In dealing with exports and im- 
ports, we get out of our reckoning even in pounds. A unit four 
times larger would be far more wieldy. This again is a matter 
of opinion as to precise detail, and I shall assume that for the 
present at least Englishmen will prefer to think in terms of the 
pound. 

4, The chosen coins should be available everywhere, or at 
least as widely as possible. It is clearly unfair and absurd to 
ask the Latin peoples to alter their standards again to oblige 
us, after having led the way and run all the risk. We must fall 
in with their standard of value. We need net adopt the franc 
as our unit, but we must accept the French unit, or some 
decimal multiple of it. We might take the tenth of a franc, or 
the franc, or the ten-franc, or the hundred-franc ; but we must 
choose one of those. Otherwise, however useful for home deal- 
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ings our new coins may be, they will be of no use for inter- 
national transactions or for travel. America may be expected to 
follow suit as soon as she can shake herself free of her silver- 
mine politicians. The unit I propose is the 100-franc. Call it 
by any name you like. Perhaps the old name Rial would not 
be popular in these democratic days. Why not Briton? It is 
as good a name as franc any day. Charles I. had a coin called 
a Unit. What better name could be devised for our new unit? 
Now by the simple process of reducing the value of our present 
sovereign by a sum less than twopence, we obtain a 4-pound 
piece precisely equal in value to the 100-franc piece. Taking 
this Briton, or Rial, or Unit as our unit, let us see how our new 
coinage system would work out, and what would be the effects 
on the existing coins. 

The unit would be equal to four pounds of our present money 
(less about sevenpence halfpenny) and to the French 100 francs. 
The other three coins of account would be the 10-franc or noble 
(to use an old English coin-name), equal to about eight shillings 
of present money ; the shilling, equal to the French franc, and 
to about tenpence of our present money; and the penny, equal 
to the penny of to-day and to the French penny. Then ten 
pence make a shilling, ten shillings make a noble, ten nobles 
make a unit. 

But what becomes of the glorious English pound? We are 
not going to abolish that. All right; I am not going to take it 
away. We shall require a quantity of fractional money, just as 
they do in France and other countries. Thus we shall have the 
half-unit and the quarter-unit, as well as the unit and the noble, 
all of gold. 

Our silver coinage will consist of the crown, the florin, the 
shilling, and the half-shilling or groat (equal to fivepence of our 
present money). And our bronze will consist of the penny, the 
halfpenny, and, if desirable, the farthing. Owing to the rise in 
prices of late years, I doubt the need for a farthing. It is not 
used at all in some parts of the country, and very little any- 
where. I shall leave it out in the following table. 

It will be observed that our old friend the pound appears in 
the new system as the quarter-unit or quarter. There is no 
objection to the pound retaining the old name and the old 
symbol (£). 

We cannot improve upon the old name shilling for the 
English franc. And noble is the name of a Tudor coin of 
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almost precisely the same value as our proposed 10-franc piece. 
Mark would not do; it would clash with the German mark of 
one-eighth the value. The penny would, of course, remain the 
penny, and the fivepenny-bit could either keep that long title or 
resume the old English name of groat. 
This gives us the following table :— 
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If this were simply the craze of faddists with an eye for 
symmetry, it might be well to ignore it, and to rest content 
with our remarkable system ; but it is more than that. It is, 
as I have said, the expressed opinion of the very State whose 
officials still keep us tied down to the foolish old measures of 
value, merely in order to save departmental expense. The 
words of the Royal Commission referred to were to the effect 
“that while fully concurring with all the witnesses examined as 
to the great advantage of a decimal system, and while recognis- 
ing that the change would necessarily be accompanied by some 
inconvenience, they desired to record their conviction that the 
obstacles were not of such a nature as to create any doubt of 
the expediency of introducing that system; and that the incon- 
venience would be far more than compensated by the great and 
permanent benefits which the change would confer upon the 
public, and to a still greater extent upon future generations.” 
Could anything be plainer? A whole generation has passed 
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away, and absolutely nothing has been done in the direction of 
a decimal coinage beyond the coining of the florin or tenth of a 
pound,—a step, taken by itself, of no utility whatever. And 
nothing will be done until the question is taken up by private 
individuals and forced upon the Government. 

It is clear that by the proposed system, the pennies now in 
circulation would be lowered in face-value by one-twentieth,— 
that is to say, two hundred and fifty of them would be required 
to go to a sovereign worth twopence less than the present 
sovereign. But since, even then, it would retain a face-value of 
more than 90 per cent. over the intrinsic value, the apparent 
depreciation would cost the country nothing at all, and the whole 
of the existing bronze money would remain in circulation at 
the new denominations. Nor would the gold coins be rapidly 
withdrawn. True, the new quarter-unit would be worth two- 
pence less than the present sovereign in good repair, but owing 
to the worn condition of the greater part of our gold coins, it 
is doubtful whether the twopence would drive the old gold 
back to the Mint even as fast as could be desired. It might 
and probably would be necessary to call the old silver in. 


This would cost something, it is true. But to magnify that 
something into a formidable obstacle to a great and beneficent 
reform is as though a farmer should allow his wheat to rot 
in his fields on account of the cost of a new sickle. 

We are still in ignorance of what Mr. Gladstone means by 
his hint. We are in total ignorance of what Mr. Goschen thinks 
on the subject. Let us hope for the best. 





FOR HER SAKE. 
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COUNTRY lane, on the outskirts of one 
of our northern manufacturing towns ; 
so far outside that the hedges are white 
with the hawthorn blossom, and the even- 
ing breezes redolent of the fragrance of 
flowers; and yet so near that the black 
smoke which had all day long issued, 
from the factory chimneys can now be 
seen overhanging the town like a black 
pall, with fringes of crimson wrought by 
the setting sun. For we speak of a time now many years ago, 
before the town had stretched out its gaunt black arms, as it 
has done since,—wiping out the pretty cottages with their 
quaint little gardens, breaking down the hedges, with all their 
leafy beauty, and rearing instead monotonous rows of ugly red- 
brick houses, or at best garish and imposing villas of the “self- 

made men ” of the town. 

It is one of those lovely summer eves when mere existence 
in the open air is full of joy, particularly to those who all the 
long and weary day have toiled in the heated workshop, or 
amidst the noise and dust of the factory. 

One man, at least, feels the sweet influences of that evening, 
as he leans against a stile, and ever and again gazes down the 
lane. For his soul is in harmony with the nature that surrounds 
him, his intellect bright as the heavens above him, and his 
thoughts pure as the breeze that fans his swarthy cheek. 

Yet wears he the garb of the mechanic, and is, in cant phrase, 
“one of the humble class,”—humble as to his own worthiness, 
but proud, nevertheless, of his position as one of the honest 
toilers in the world’s workshop. 

He holds a small book in his hand, which he scans closely 
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from time to time by the gradually fading light; but his eyes 
wander frequently from its pages towards the end of the lane, 
and are filled with the light of expectancy as a faint footfall 
reaches his ear. He steps into the lane and walks rapidly in 
the direction whence comes the sound of the footsteps. Ere he 
has taken a hundred steps, there comes round the turning in 
the lane, with jaunty and elastic step, a girl, short in stature, 
but goodly to look upon. A closer inspection exhibits to the 
eyes of the beholder (there is just now but one beholder, and he 
evidently a loving one) a comely little maiden, with well-rounded 
figure and fresh young face, the features of which are more 
piquant than classical; short “ tiptilted”’? nose, rosebud mouth, 
large light blue eyes, which give a childlike look of wonder- 
ment to her face ; clusters of light curly hair surround her shapely 
little head, fall beneath the large brown hat she wears, and 
play about her forehead. 

Yes; she is comely to look upon, and the setting. sun 
throws a mellow light around her, so that she appears like a 
dainty picture enamelled upon gold. 

So thinks the young man as he casts a tender glance upon 
her, stretches forth his brawny workman’s hand and gently 
encloses in it the tiny one which is laid there. 

*“T thought you would never come, Maggie! I seem to 
have been waiting hours for you. What has made you so 
late ? ” 

“And yet you have one of your beloved companions to 
bear you company, David,” archly replies the girl, casting a sly 
glance at the book which the young man still holds in his left 
hand, and ignoring the question at the end of his speech. 

“Yes, yes; good enough company when I am alone, and 
not expecting you.” 

‘But too refined and intellectual for me, I see, as you are 
putting it away in your pocket.” 

“Nonsense, Maggie ; you know that I want no companions 
that are not company for you; but you have not answered my 
question. Why are you so late? I have been waiting for you 
this hour or more.” 

“Oh, David, what a worry you are! You always bother me 
with a lot of foolish questions. You know that I cannot always 
leave the shop exactly at seven. There are many things to be 
done after the shop is closed, and I have to make myself fit to 
be seen before I leave.” 
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“You are always fit to be seen, dear Maggie ; but don’t be 
cross with me because I have been impatient to see your dear 
face once more,” for a shadow of annoyance has passed over 
that dear face and left on the brow little puckers indicative of 
irritability. 

“Now you are saying that Iam cross! I wonder you take 
the trouble to come so far to meet me if I am cross and dis- 
agreeable,” and the rosebud mouth is screwed into a decided 
pout. 

David’s head is bent low over the curly little head of his 
sweetheart, and his earnest eyes look straight into her large 
blue orbs, for she has pushed back her big straw hat that the 
cool air may fan her brow. For a moment he speaks no word, 
and in this silence the girl’s eyes fall beneath his steady but 
tender gaze. Then in quiet and gentle tone :— 

‘Forgive me, Maggie, if I have vexed you. I knowI am 
an awkward sort of a chap, and know better how to deal with 
my rough companions at the works than a delicate piece of 
nature like you; but I mean well by you, lass, and” (warming 
with his theme) “ would, perhaps, do more and suffer more for 
you than many a man who might please you better with his 
tongue and vex you less; and as to its being a trouble to meet 
you, why, I will walk right into town next time, and wait near 
the shop for you.” 

“* No, don’t do that; I would rather meet you here.” 

And the crimson colour surges over the girl’s cheeks and 
brow, albeit it has faded from the evening sky. It has caught 
the young man’s cheek also, as he replies :— 

“ Are you ashamed to be seen walking out with a mechanic, 
Maggie ?” 

‘There! I declare you want to quarrel with me, and I 
wish I had never come to meet you, and I won’t come 
again, if you intend to say spiteful things to me whenever we 
meet.”’ 

By this time the blue eyes are swimming in tears, and the 
whole face is aglow with anger and vexation. A man must be 
not only a strong man, but an experienced one, to be able to 
resist a woman’s tears, unless he be also a bad man; and 
although David Strong was strong by nature as well as by name, 
he was at this time neither experienced (so far as women were 
concerned) nor bad. 

So he became humble as a child in the presence of the girl 
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who was petulant as a child, and sued for forgiveness with 
gentle entreaty, which finally appeased his sweetheart, and was 
rewarded with an hour of bliss, during which he strove to raise 
the somewhat frivolous lass to an appreciation of the beauties 
around and above, and to awaken within her shallow little nature 
some of the deeper thoughts and feelings which energised his 
own being. 

Alas, and alack! such response as he received was the 
response of a mere echo, born of hollowness! Yet he knew not 
that he gave all, and that she did not even return to him his 
own, for no mere echo is as strong as the living voice which 
calls it forth. Only another living voice can give back in 
intensified tone that which is spoken, only heart can repay that 
which comes from the heart. So it happened, as it must happen, 
when the weak and small soul cannot be raised, and the strong 
one will not forsake her, David had to descend to the level of 
his sweetheart and walk upon her plane. 

“ What a pretty dress you have on, Maggie, and ribbons to 
match forsooth !” 

The girl’s eyes brighten, and, for the first time since their 
meeting, she seems interested. 

“Do you like it? I amso glad. I think dark blue suits 
my complexion—don’t you?” 

She looks up inquiringly to his face, which is bent towards 
her, and wears a gentle but humorous expression. 

“Yes, it suits you splendidly, and,—why, what a pretty 
brooch you are wearing! Have you been spending all your 
savings on these fineries ?” 

He speaks in a joking tone, but the girl’s cheeks flush rosy- 
red as she answers,— 

“It is very rude to ask such questions, and I have a right to 
spend my money as I please.” 

“Surely! And Iam longing for the time when you shall 
spend mine also. When shall it be, Maggie ?” 

“Oh, I cannot think about such things for a long time to 
come. I like being free, and enjoying myself, and cannot bear 
to think of being bothered with domestic duties and all that 
kind of thing.” 

“ But you will think about it, will you not? There are plea- 
sures enough to be had in married life when folk are fond of each 
other, and I would do all in my power to make your life pleasant 
and happy. You should have as many new dresses and hats as 
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I could afford,” adds the young fellow with the certainty that he 
is playing a strong card. 

“Oh, yes ; but I can get those now.” 

“ But your salary is not so large after all, and you need other 
things besides dresses and bonnets.” 

“Yes, gloves and ribbons ; but, you see, I get these too,” 
showing her tiny hands, neatly covered with pretty silk gloves. 

“T think you must have found the philosopher’s stone, 
Maggie, and can get all you wish for.” 

“ Perhaps I have; but there, we have talked enough about 
that,” with a toss of her head which is intended to close the 
matter. 

David did not feel quite satisfied with this termination of the 
conversation ; but he knew his sweetheart’s temper too well to 
dare to prolong it, so they sauntered on side by side towards the 
town,—he in his fool’s paradise beside his bit of Dresden china. 

As they neared the outskirts of the town, Maggie stopped, 
and put forth her hand as if to bid her companion good-night. 

“* May I not see you to the corner of the street ?” 

**No! let us say ‘good-night’ here”; this with some con- 
fusion in her manner; but her lover put a favourable construc- 
tion on her embarrassment. The place was quiet and retired and 
more favourable to adieux than the more busy street ; so he bent 
his broad shoulders and kissed her forehead, almost reverently, 
for in his humility he had not ventured upon those warmer 
embraces in which sworn lovers are wont to indulge. 

*‘ Good-night, Maggie, and when we meet next week try to 
give me an answer to the question which I have now asked you 
many times ?” 

‘Oh! I will think about it when I have time; but I am too 
busy at present.” And with a saucy toss of her pretty head she 
tripped away. 

David stood until she turned the corner of the street and 
then strode away towards his own home. He lighted his pipe, 
and puffed away as a man will do when he has a knotty problem 
to solve. 

The answers to his questions made by his sweetheart as to 
her fineries, did not satisfy his practical mind. He knew that 
her father was but a working man like himself, and had several 
children to keep; while Maggie herself was merely an assistant 
in a draper’s shop, and received but a small salary,—too small, he 
thought, to allow her to indulge in such luxuries as jewellery, 
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even of a simple kind ; and the brooch she wore was of gold set 
with pearls. 

His brow was knitted with thought, and he walked with his 
eyes bent towards the ground, so that he nearly ran against a 
girl who was coming the opposite way. 

“Good evening, Mr. Strong; but, please, don’t run me 
down!” 

The speaker was a fine, tall girl, with an honest, pleasant 
face, which was lit up by a humorous smile as she stood beneath 
one of the road lamps. 

“*T beg your pardon, Mary ; I really did not see you.” 

** Looking for lost money, maybe?” 

“No: only looking inside, as the parsons say.” 

“ T hope you found all right there?” 

“ Well, this is not an experience meeting, and you are not a 
class-leader, so I am not obliged to answer your question,” re- 
joined he with good humour. 

“No; I reckon you have been to a love-feast,—not a class- 
meeting.” 

She glances slyly at his face, and there is as much of good- 
will as archness in her look. 

** Now, you want to play the part of Father Confessor ; but 
it won’t do. I have neither the time nor the will to confess, as 
I must get home and do some reading.” 

“‘T suppose you cannot even spare time to tell a body what 
new book to read? I have finished the last one you recom- 
mended, and would like to get another from the Free Library in 
the dinner-hour to-morrow.” 

She knew his weak points, did this young woman; for his 
hurry to depart at once vanished, and he entered into a chat 
about books, which kept the pair standing for a quarter of an 
hour in the street. 

“Thank you ; it is very kind of you to take so much trouble 
with an ignorant girl like me; but I know nobody else who will 
tell me what to read, and I hate being ignorant.” 

“Oh, I am only too glad to be of use to you. I will make 
out a list of books, if you like, which I think would suit you.” 

“No; I would rather have them one at a time, because I can 
then tell you what I think of the last one I have read.” 

“‘Very well; we often meet, don’t we?” 

“Yes; good-night! ” 

“ Good-night ! ” 
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They often met! Yes, but David did not know how many of 
these accidental meetings were due to strategy on the girl’s part, 
for Mary Haygarth held the young workman in high esteem ; 
that is what she said to herself, but if she had cared to 
analyse her feelings for him she would have found that they 
would have borne a warmer description. 

At length David Strong reached his lodgings, and after he 
had eaten his supper he once more lit his pipe and sat down for 
a read. But his eyes wandered from the pages of his book, and 
fixed themselves on space,—space that soon became peopled by 
memory and imagination. Once more passed before his mental 
vision the occurrences of that evening, and love and doubt had 
a keen battle in his soul. But he rose at last from his chair, 
saying to himself :— 

“ After all, she is a sweet little girl, a mere child, but with a 
loving heart, and when she is once my wife she will take an 
interest in the things that interest me, and her mind will grow 
larger and wider, and we shall be one in thought and life.” 

Alas! as much one as the feather is one with the oak-tree 
upon which it falls for an instant, and is then borne away by a 
wanton breeze. 

Could the young man have been endowed with second sight, 
as he stood talking to Mary Haygarth, what would he have 
seen? The prim little maiden, who had but a quarter of an 
hour since walked by his side and listened to his sober love- 
making, now standing in a dark corner of the street receiving a 
warm embrace from another man, a man attired not in the garb 
of a workman, but in the clothes of latest fashion. Listen to 
his last words, as he takes one more kiss from those false little 
lips :— 

“Good-night, my darling, you must go in now, but I shalt 
see thee again to-morrow morning, and to-morrow night you 
must give up a whole evening to me.” 

She is gone; and the young fellow pulls from his pocket a 
cigar-case, lights a large cigar, and, swinging his silver- 
headed cane, walks towards a billiard-saloon, murmuring to 
himself,— 

“Gad! she is a charming bit of goods, and soft as wax in 
the hands of a fellow who understands women.” 

He enters the saloon, and soon makes one at a game of pool, 
betting on his strokes with a freedom that might argue a long 
pocket, or a nature steeped in vanity. When he at last leaves 
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the saloon and bends his steps homeward, his gait is uncertain, 
and he talks to himself after the manner of idiots and drunken 
men. 


Part II. 


“Can I see Mr. Morris ? ” 

The speaker stands at one of the counters of Morris & 
Snell, the chief drapers of B He is a man of quiet and 
unassuming appearance, and might be a commercial traveller or 
a tax-collector. 

“Which Mr. Morris do you wish to see?” queries the shop- 
man; “ Mr. Morris senior, or Mr. Alfred Morris ? ” 

*<T mean the principal.” 

“Yes: you will find him in that small office at the end of 
the shop.” 

The quiet man moves towards the office in a leisurely way, 
glancing as he goes in a friendly and interested manner at the 
young men and women who stand behind the counters. He 
taps at the office door, and, on receiving an invitation to “ Come 
| in,” enters. 
| Mr. Morris is alone, and our quiet friend hands him a card 
| bearing the name,— 


































“ Detective-Sergeant Lamb, 
Borough Police, 
B = 


He has closed the door behind him, and waits for Mr. Morris 
to speak. 

“Oh, Sergeant Lamb, I asked the superintendent to let you 
step round to see me, as we have rather an uncomfortable matter 
to deal with. Money is constantly missing from the till, and we 
want to detect the thief. It is so wretched to have people about 
one whom one cannot trust. How do you recommend us to set 
about it ?” 

‘‘Mark some money, and set me on the watch,” replies 
Sergeant Lamb, laconically. 

“Very well; what mark shall I put upon it ?” 

“A small cross at the bottom of the Queen’s neck, where 
the Mint mark is.” 

“Good ; I will put four marked sovereigns in the till when 
most of the hands are at dinner to-day, and will see from time 
to time whether they are gone. If they are taken, I will send 
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my son round to the police-station for you, and all the assistants 
must be searched.” 

“ All right, sir. I will be at the station all the afternoon.” 

Mr. Morris conducted his visitor through the shop, and said 
aloud at parting, “‘ Good day; perhaps when you are next pass- 
ing you will give me another call?” 

“With pleasure, sir, and most happy to do business.” 

It is some four months since Maggie Rose was introduced to 
the reader, and she now stands behind the counter in Messrs. 
Morris & Snell’s shop, watching with wide open eyes as Mr. 
Morris shows the detective out. The latter turns as he reaches 
the door to reply to Mr. Morris’s parting speech, and in doing 
so fixes a quiet but scrutinising gaze upon the girl. Her eyes 
fall and the colour suffuses her cheeks. 

“An innocent-looking young thing, with tell-tale eyes,” 
muses Sergeant Lamb, as he turns up the street in the opposite 
direction from the police-station. 

In the evening, just as the shops in the main street were 
beginning to close, Alfred Morris stepped into the police-station 
and requested that Sergeant Lamb would at once go round to 
Messrs. Morris & Snell’s, and that he would go in by the side 
door, where Mr. Morris, senior, would meet him. That officer 
started at once for the shop alone, as Alfred explained that he 
had another call to make ere he returned. Arrived at the shop, 
he was at once led into a back room by the senior partner, and 
found Mr. Snell awaiting them. 

“Two of the marked sovereigns have been taken from the 
till,” explained Mr. Morris. “You see we put a certain amount 
of gold in the drawer for changing notes, and the assistants 
take their own change and leave the amount of each sale, with 
a slip, on the pay desk, and my partner goes to the desk and 
makes the entries in the day-book from time to time. There 
have been no notes changed. The money was in the till about 
an hour ago, and none of the assistants have left the shop since. 
How shall we proceed ? ” 

‘Let Mr. Snell go into the shop and keep a sharp look-out 
on all the hands, and send them in here one at a time,” replied 
the detective. 

This course was followed, and, as each assistant came in, the 
officer briefly explained the cause of their being summoned, and 
requested them to show what money they had in their pockets, 
as Mr. Morris would not hear of their being searched. One by 
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one they came, some treating the matter as a joke and others 
seeming inclined to be indignant, until Mr. Morris explained 
that in common fairness they should not object to aid in 
discovering the thief. 

Almost the last came Maggie Rose, and her face flushed 
crimson when the detective asked her to turn out the contents 
of her pocket. She took outa shilling or two, a thimble, and 
such knick-knacks as girls often carry in their pockets, and 
then, suddenly turning her head, placed her hand to her mouth, 
and gave a sharp cough. 

The detective, who stood near to her, quietly took hold of 
her hand and drew it from her mouth. There was nothing in 
her hand. 

‘* Be good enough to open your mouth, missie.” 

A moment’s hesitation, and then an effort to swallow some- 
thing, which almost brought tears into the girl’s eyes. 

“What was that you have swallowed ? ” 

The girl remains silent. 

“ Come, my girl,” says Mr. Morris, firmly but not unkindly, 
* tell the truth.” 

Then Maggie threw herself at his feet, exclaiming :— 

“Oh, Mr. Morris, don’t ask me! it was not your money,— 
it was not money at all,—and it belonged to myself,—but I can’t 
tell you what it was! ” 


* But you lay yourself open to grave suspicion unless you 
will tell me.” 

*T cannot help it! but do not ask me, as I could not tell 
you, whatever may happen to me. I have given my promise 
not to tell about: it.” 

Mr. Morris looked at Sergeant Lamb, who shook his head in 
a way which betokened that he did not credit the story. 

“TI think the young lady had better go with me to the 
station, as she may think better of her resolve not to answer 
your question, sir.” 

But Maggie seized Mr. Morris’s hand, and implored him so 
earnestly not to charge her with a crime of which she was not 
guilty, that the good-hearted old man yielded so far, but said, 
sorrowfully :— 

** Since you are not willing to clear yourself, I cannot allow 
you to remain in my service,—it would be unjust to the rest of 
my assistants. You must leave at once.” 

Sergeant Lamb seemed but poorly satisfied with this result 
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of his “trap,” and having in a perfunctory manner examined 
the remainder of the assistants, as if he had no expectation of 
finding the stolen money now Maggie Rose had escaped, he 
received a good “tip” from Mr. Morris, and left the premises. 

Mr. Morris explained to his partner later on what had taken 
place, and the latter was amused at what he called his senior’s 
“softness,” but said :— 

** Well, I fancy we shall have no more money missing now 
that girl has gone; but I may as well tell you that I came upon 
her one night last week suddenly in turning a corner, and she 
was dressed finely, and wore a brooch that must have cost two 
or three sovereigns.” 

“That certainly looks bad, but for the life of me I could not 
send that girl to gaol. I think of my own daughter, and 
shudder at the thought; besides, it is not proved against her ; 
and a pretty girl like she is may have a lover who gives her the 
finery you speak of.” 

“You are wonderfully lenient in your judgment, but then 
one cannot expect a man to be a Solomon where a pretty girl 
is concerned.” 

“Perhaps it is as well that he should not be too much of a 
Solomon in such cases,” laughed Philip Morris, attempting to 
close the matter with a joke. 

Meanwhile Maggie had hastily put on hat and cloak and 
slipped away, that she might not have to confront her fellow- 
assistants. 


Parr IIT. 


That night Maggie was to meet David, who had again entreated 
that she would yield to his pleadings and become his wife. She 
had promised to give him an answer, but there was something in 
her manner when she gave the promise that did not reassure his 
heart. Of late the girl had lost much of the sauciness and frivo- 
lity which once characterised her, and had even given piquancy 
to her beauty in her lover’s eyes. 

The trysting-spot was to be the same as where they had met 
when they were first introduced to the reader; but the leaves, which 
were then green and thick on the trees, are now brown and 
sparse ; and the air, which was then warm and sweet with May- 
bloom, is now damp and chill, and filled with the odour of 
decaying leaves. 

E 
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David stands at his old post awaiting the coming of his 
sweetheart ; hopes and fears make his heart beat fast, and he has 
lit his pipe to calm his nerves. 

At last she is coming, but no longer with elastic step, 
Slowly and wearily she treads the damp and muddy road, and 
seems careless to avoid the little pools of water left by a recent 
shower. 

David is quickly by her side. 

“Tt is hardly a fit night for you to be out, love! So 
cheerless and cold,” as he notices the shiver which runs through 
the girl whose arm he has drawn through his. He cannot 
see her face in the darkness of the October night ; however, he 
feels that it is not a smiling face, and stoops to kiss it, but 
the girl turns away her head. 

“What! Maggie! Something is wrong; tell me all about 
it.” 

A stifled sob is the only reply, and again the young man 
tries to draw the girl to him; but she resists, and only sobs 
more violently. 

“Come, Maggie, have I not a right to know what troubles 
you? Will you not to-night give me that right, so that I 
may help to clear away the trouble ?” 

Then the girl turns towards him, and in a hurried and 
broken voice replies :— 

“No; it can never be. I have come to say good-bye to 
you; you will never see me again. If you had not been so 
kind and gentle with me I should not have come to say ‘good- 
bye’ even.” 

David had listened quietly to the girl’s speech, broken as 
it was by sobs, and he now took hold of both her hands and 
stood looking down upon her shrinking figure. 

The clouds had broken up and a full moon shone out upon 
the pair as they stood in the unfrequented lane. 

His face was grave, yet tender, whilst hers was flushed and 
full of trouble and bitterness. 

“If Iam notto be your husband, I can at least be your 
friend, Maggie.” There was a tremor in his voice, and its 
tenderness at last moved the girl to confide her grief to him and 
at the same time caused her to break down entirely. 

“Oh, don’t touch me; don’t speak to me so kindly. I am 
not worthy of the love you offer. I ama wretched, miserable 
girl, and utterly Jost, as I deserve to be! ” 
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The word lost was uttered in such a tone of agony that a 
shiver passed through David’s frame; all he could do was to 
repeat the word,— 

“ Lost ? ”” 

“Yes, lost! ruined for ever.” 

Then David Strong took the girl fiercely by the arm, and 
said in a voice which was terrible for its very calmness,— 

“Tell me the name of the villain ?” 

He could get no further, but stood with his pale face and 
flaming eyes close to hers. 

“No, I dare not ; you would do something dreadful; I can 
see it in your face. You can do me no good, and might ruin 
your own life.” 

“T shall not do that. Tell me his name.” 

“What will you do if I tell you?” 

“T will force him to make all the amends that a man can 
make in such a case. He shall marry you, or by the Lord I will 
know why.” 

“ Listen, David,” replies the girl, terrified by the fierce look 
in her lover’s face; “you can force him to nothin ; his friends 
are wealthy, and he would never dream of marrying one of his 
father’s shop-girls. He has told me so already.” 

So excited was the girl, that she was not aware that she had 
already pointed out the man whom she was trying to shield; but 
her words had not escaped David’s ears. 

** Very well, Maggie, since you will tell me no more we must 
part. Go home, and tell your father all.” 

“Oh! I cannot, I cannot! He will drive me from the 
house!” 

“Well, then, go home and wait; perhaps something will 
happen to save you from the disgrace you fear.” 

David’s manner had become almost frigid, and had helped to 
calm the trembling and excited girl. He took her arm, and 
turned her towards home, walking by her side, silent. 

Through the now almost deserted streets of the town he led 
her, until they arrived at the by-street where was her home. 
There- he bade her “ good-night,” adding a word of cheer and 
comfort. He watched until she was safe indoors, then turned 
and with determined step sought a road which led to a suburb 
of the town where lived some of its wealthier tradesmen. 

Nearly two miles from the town was at that time a lonely 
part of the road, fields on each side, and great elm-trees, which 
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cast black shadows from side to side. Here David stopped, 
and leaned upon a gate leading into one of the fields. 

Silence reigned all around, broken now and again by the 
bark of a dog at a house which lay at some distance down the 
road. The house was that of Mr. Morris, senior, and it was for 
his son Alfred that David waited. He knew his man; for 
Maggie, in the earlier days of their courtship, pointed him out 
to David as “the master’s son,” and since then David had 
learned a good deal about him from those who frequented the 
billiard-saloon. He knew that he played there almost every 
night, and that he usually walked home near midnight. There- 
fore had he decided to wait for him at the spot where he now 
stood. He had not long to wait, for it was near midnight, and 
presently young Morris came along walking in the middle of 
the road. As he neared the gate David stepped into the road, 
and spoke his name. 

“Why the devil don’t you try to frighten a fellow?” cried 
young Morris. 

“T want to speak to you. My name is Strong—David 
Strong.” 

“ What do you want? Begging,eh? Well, I have nothing 
to spare.” 

“No, not begging,” replied David, coolly; “I have come 
to demand that you marry Maggie Rose.” 

“What in the name of thunder have I to do with Maggie 
Rose, or with you? ” cries young Morris. 

“You know what you have had to do with Maggie Rose ; 
and, with regard to myself, well, she would have been my wife 
but for you.” 

“That is a very pretty story, and well told,” cries the other, 
ironically. ‘Now what does it all mean? An attempt to 
obtain money by a false charge ? ” 

If he could have seen David Strong’s face at that moment 
he would scarcely have ventured on such words, but he con- 
tinued,— 

“Now, on what grounds do you make the charge? The 
girl herself could not have told you ? ” 

“Look here!” cries David, sternly, “unless you swear to 
me by the God above you that you will marry Maggie, by the 
same oath I swear that I will accompany you to your father’s 
house to-night, and tell him the villain that you are! ” 

This roused young Morris to fury. 
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** What! marry a girl who, for all I know, is your mistress!” 

The words were hardly out of his mouth when a blow from 
the young workman’s fist struck him upon his lying lips, and 
he went down like a tree before a hurricane. 

He fell backwards towards the gate where David had stood 
waiting for him. There was a short stump in the ground, with 
a hasp for fastening open the gate, and he fell with the back of 
his neck across this post. David waited for him to rise, but he 
arose not, neither stirred, but a gurgling sound came from his 
throat. 

David knelt by his side and tried to raise him, but, as he did 
so, the young fellow’s head fell on his own shoulder, and David 
found, to his horror, that his neck was broken, and he was stone 
dead. It was some moments before Strong realised his own 
position, and then flashed through his mind the whole horror of 
the situation. No one had witnessed the quarrel or the blow, 
and if discovered he would stand before the world as a murderer ! 
He started as he thought he heard a sound from behind the 
hedge, and listened intently, but it was only the wind rustling 
the dry leaves. Then a fit of cunning, which he had never 
known before, came upon him. 

He took the gold watch and chain which the dead man wore, 
and, from his pockets, two sovereigns and some silver. 

He sprang over the gate to a stagnant pool which he had 
observed in the field, and cast therein the watch and chain. He 
was about to throw the money in also, but a thought crossed 
his brain. No! it was hers by right, and she might need it. 
So he put it in his pocket. 

All this was done so that it might be thought that young 
Morris had been murdered for the purpose of robbery. 

With one last fearful look at the dead form before him, he 
ran swiftly across the fields into the lower road, and by a 
circuitous route he reached the town and his lodgings. 

Stealthily he opened the door with his latch-key, and, taking 
off his shoes, he crept to his bedroom, and, without lighting his 
lamp, undressed and sought his bed. Notwithstanding that 
he had walked nearly four miles at a rapid pace, he was now 
shivering with cold, and his teeth chattered in his head. This 
shivering was followed by a burning heat in his head, and he lay 
tossing about all night, his brain full of horrors, until at last 
he feil into a deep sleep. He was awakened late next morning 
by his landlady knocking at his door and informing him that 
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his breakfast was ready, and that he would be late for work. 
He tried to rise and dress himself, but he staggered like a 
drunken man, and sank again upon the bed. Presently his 
landlady came once more to his room, and David bade her 
enter. 

“T am afraid I cannot go to work to-day; I have caught a 
chill and am feverish.” 

“Well, well,” answered the good old dame, who had been 
his landlady for the past five years, and really loved the honest, 
manly young fellow, “people who go courting and hanging 
about damp lanes o’ night in chill October must expect to catch 
cold; but I will light your fire and bring your breakfast, and a 
day in bed will put you right.” 

The “day in bed” extended to many days, even to weeks, 
for the patient was seized by a fever which rendered him at 
times delirious. 

At first the good dame attended to him herself, but presently 
she got frightened and sent for a doctor. 

On the third day of David’s illness came Mary Haygarth, 
ostensibly to leave a book which David had lent to her, and to 
her the landlady opened her heart, telling her of David's illness, 
and how she had been obliged to sit up with him nearly the 
whole of the previous night. 

“ You will be worn out, Mrs. Carter, if you continue watch- 
ing your patient without rest. I will come in and sit up with 
him while you have a few hours’ sleep, if you will let me, every 
night until he is better.” 

“It is very kind of you, my dear; but I really ought not to 
let you do it, as you have to go to the mill early every morning. 
Well, you shall do it to-night, and I will get somebody else to 
give me an hour or two to-morrow, if needs be.” 

And so Mary sat by the patient’s bedside, not for that night 
alone, but for many successive nights whilst poor Mrs. Carter 
took rest. It was well for David that he had no strangers for 
his nurses, for in the height of the fever he broke out from time 
to time into wild ramblings, and uttered words which would 
have jeopardised his liberty and life had they fallen on other 
ears. 

But good Mrs. Carter had too much love for and trust in her 
lodger to take notice of his ramblings; and Mary,—well, she 
listened to every word and locked them in her heart. 

At last the cruel fever left its victim, but left him worn and 
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weak. It was Sunday morning, and Mary Haygarth had looked 
in to “tidy up the room a bit,”’ as she said. She had finished 
this task, and was standing gazing at the worn face of the 
patient, who seemed to be sleeping quietly, when he opened his 
eyes and looked her straight in the face. 

“Mary! You here? What has happened tome? I have 
been dreaming horrible dreams” (with a shudder) “and feel 
dreadfully weak.” 

Mary laid her finger lightly on his lips, and said gently: 
“Yes, you have been very ill; but you must not talk much yet. 
Here, take a drink of this ; it will cool your mouth and throat.” 

The patient took a draught from the cup which Mary held 
to his lips, and then sank back, with closed eyes, upon his 
pillow. Mary busied herself arranging and re-arranging knick- 
knacks in the room. 

Presently the sick man spoke again :— 

“Have you seen anything of Maggie Rose lately, Mary ? ” 

“‘No; but then I am not much about in her hours.” 

Silence for some miuutes, and then David spoke again :— 

** Tt would be doing me a great kindness if you would go to 
her father’s house and ask after her for me.” 

Mary winced at this request. She had met the girl once or 
twice in David’s company and had formed a poor opinion of her ; 
for although she herself was but a mill-hand, she had a heart 
and brain which she had not neglected, and she could but feel 
that David was throwing away his grander nature upon a worth- 
less thing. But she noted the restless anxiety in his eye, and to 
calm his: mind she promised that she would call at Maggie’s 
home and “ask after her,” as David said. In the afternoon, 
therefore,’ she walked to Maggie’s home, but found that it was 
her home no longer. She had fled from it, not daring to face 
her father and tell him the whole bitter’ truth. 

Mary was much exercised in her heart and mind as to how 
she should break the news to David so as not to give him a 
shock. So she tried to fence with his eager questions until he 
looked straight into her eyes and said in a firm voice,— 

“Tell me all, Mary. I know too much already to be shocked 
by anything.” 

Mary told all, and strove to speak some word that would 
comfort her friend, but all her efforts ended in begging him to 
leave the town as soon as he was able to resume work, so that 
he might have a chance of forgetting the past amid new scenes 
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and faces. She spoke so earnestly that David fixed a scrutinis- 
ing gaze upon her face, and her eyes fell before it. 


Part IV. 


It was not long ere the patient so far regained his strength 
as to be able to go forth to work again. But when his day’s 
labours were ended he no longer sought his lodgings and his 
beloved books, but wandered nightly through the streets until a 
late hour, looking for the girl whom he had lost; and ever he 
carried with him the two sovereigns and the silver he had taken 
from the pocket of the dead man. Meantime the tragedy had 
been made known through the local paper, in a paragraph headed 
“ Murder and Highway Robbery,” in which was set forth the fact 
that the body of Mr. Alfred Morris, “ son of one of the best- 
known and most highly-respected of our fellow-townsmen,” had 
been found within a short distance of his father’s house by a 
mounted patrol. The young man had evidently been waylaid 
and attacked, and his watch and money had been taken from his 
pockets. The police had failed to apprehend anybody, but some 
tramps had been seen loitering about the neighbourhood during 
the evening; and it was hoped that the inquiries which the 
police were making would lead to the capture of the perpetra- 
tors of the crime. 

One strange circumstance transpired at the coroner’s inquest 
which followed, viz., that no mark was found on the body of the 
dead man which indicated that he had received a blow that 
would have caused death, but that death really resulted from 
dislocation of the spinal column at the neck, caused by a fall. 

Robbery was, undoubtedly, the motive of the crime, and a 
minute description of the watch (which bore an inscription as a 
present from his father to the young man) was circulated among 
the pawnbrokers of the town and neighbouring districts. 

Deep sympathy was felt for Mr. Morris, senior, for he had 
lost his only son, and the poor man was so broken down by the 
dreadful fate which had overtaken him, that he was obliged to 
go abroad for a month ere he could resume his business occu- 
pations. 

Meantime the attempts of the police to discover the perpe- 
trators of the crime were fruitless,—fruitless also the search 
which David had been making for the unhappy girl who had 
been the unintentional cause of all this evil. 
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Autumn had merged into winter, and the streets of the town 
lay beneath a covering of mud-discoloured snow. 

David Strong still paraded the streets at night with the 
restlessness of a wild animal, although the last ray of hope of 
finding Maggie had almost faded from his breast. 

It was a pitiable sight to see the young fellow, once upright 
and stalwart, now gaunt and with bent shoulders prowling 
through the streets with eyes fixed on the ground, save when he 
passed a woman, and then peering with eager eyes into her 
face. 

Many a woman shrank from his gaze as from that of a mad- 
man, for his eyes were at times wild and uncanny. 

At last, close on midnight one night, as he turned into a 
narrow side street in the lower part of the town, he came right 
against a woman who was struggling along, with head bent, 
against the wind. She looked up with a muttered apology 
on her lips, but as her eyes met David’s she uttered a sharp 
cry, and drawing a miserable shawl around her, tried to pass on. 
But David had seen that face, and pinched and haggard though 
it was, had recognised in its owner the woman whom he had so 
long sought. 

“Maggie, is it you? Ihave been looking long for you!” 

He tried to take her hand in his, but she shrank from him. 

‘Don’t touch me; let me pass. We are strangers for 
ever!” 

But he had seized her arm and was pouring into her ear 
words of kindness and entreaty. 

“‘Let me go, I tell you!” again cried the girl, almost 
fiercely. ‘ You can be nothing to me,—do nothing for me.” 

He saw the fierce determination in her face, and that 
entreaty was useless at that moment. So he yielded, in the 
hope that he might track her to her lodgings and be more 
successful at some future time. 

“ At least take this; it is yours,” he cried, thrusting into her 
hand the little packet which contained the money he had kept 
for her. She did not wait to examine it, but as her arm was 
now free from his grasp, she glided away into the darkness of 
the night. 

David stood for a moment watching the retreating girl who 
had come and gone like a ghost, and then wearily wandered 
homewards. But we will follow Maggie rather than him. 

When she left David she ran as fast as her weary feet would 
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carry her, turning by this street and that without any definite 
purpose save that of escaping from the man who had been her 
lover. 

For the past month she had hidden herself in one of the 
poorest neighbourhoods of the town, sharing the room of a poor 
seamstress, and working with her for the miserable pittance 
paid by one of the slop-shops of the town, a pittance so small as 
hardly to cover her lodging money and provide enough food to 
keep body and soul together. 

On she hurried until the exertion and her own sad plight at 
last forced her to stop, and she felt a sickening faintness over- 
mastering her strength. The lights of a small public-house 
flickered in the misty air, and she struggled towards its door 
with the intention of getting some brandy. Then she remem- 
bered that she had no money and her heart sank within her. 
As she stood half dazed in the cold and fog she suddenly became 
conscious of the little packet in her hand. She opened it and 
found the money which David had given to her. 

A wave of bitter remorse swept through her heart as she 
thought of the cruel wrong she had done to her old lover, and 
of the generosity which had prompted him to give to her what 
was, no doubt, part of his hard-earned savings. 

At first she decided she would not touch a penny of the 
money, but the faintness once more came upon her, and she 
pushed open the door of the public-house, and staggering to the 
bar asked for brandy. It was the first time she had been in 
such a place, and with shamefacedness she paid for the spirit, 
drank it and slunk away. She bent her steps towards her 
lodgings, but ere she had gone far the effect of the spirit upon 
her half-famished frame made it impossible for her to pro- 
ceed, and she sank upon the steps of a chapel in a state of 
stupor. 

She was partly aroused by a policeman flashing the light of 
his lantern in her face and shaking her by the shoulder, but the 
alcohol had reached her brain and she could give no coherent 
answers to the questions he put to her as to where she lived; so 
he took her by the arm and led her away to the station. 

“What have you got there?”’ asked the Inspector on duty 
as the policeman half led, half carried the stupefied girl into the 
station. 

** A drunken woman, sir, or girl, by the look of her face.” 

“ Can’t you get out of her where she lives? We don’t want 
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to lock up a girl like that if we can find out her home,” said 
the chief, who had girls of his own. 

“*Can’t get a word out of her, sir!” 

“Here, Lamb; examine her pockets, and see if you can find 
an envelope or a letter giving her address.” 

That officer, who had just returned from some mission, at 
once turned out Maggie’s pockets, and gave a whistle as the two 
sovereigns and silver fell into his hand. 

“Seems to have had good luck to-night, sir!” he cried, 
looking at the money in his hand, and then suddenly he drew 
near to the gas-light and held one of the sovereigns close to it. 

“ Hullo, sir! I think I have got a find here !” 

“What is it, Lamb ?” 

“One of the sovereigns we marked in Morris & Snell’s case, 
and dashed if here is not another, sir,” cried the astonished 
officer. 

“Well, you must follow that up,” said his superior. “ You 
had better call Mrs. Wiggans (the female searcher) and let her 
search the girl thoroughly, and we must keep her in custody 
until we find out more about her.” 

But Sergeant Lamb hadjmeanwhile been closely scrutinising 
the girl’s pallid and careworn face, and once more broke forth,— 

“Why, hang me, Inspector, if it is not the pretty young 
thing I told you I suspected in that very case, and who 
swallowed something when she was called up before the 
governor! Yes, she was one of Morris & Snell’s girls, and my 
suspicions about her must have been right.” 

Sergeant Lamb could not repress the professional pride 
which elated his breast; but the Inspector replied,— 

“ Poor thing! Iam sorry for her. She’s a mere child yet, 
and has evidently had a peck of trouble of late.” 

“‘That’s true, sir,” replied Sergeant Lamb, somewhat softened; 
“ but it’s satisfactory to know that I was on the right scent.” 

“No doubt,” answered the Inspector, laconically. “ Well, 
call Mrs. Wiggans, and let her look after the girl.” | 


Part V. 


The second day after the events just recorded, David Strong 
was reading the local daily paper, and as his eye glanced over 
the police report, it was arrested by the following paragraph :— 

“Strange Discovery of a Theft.—Margaret Rose, a girl 
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scarcely out of her teens, was yesterday charged before Mr. 

with being drunk and incapable, and having in her possession 
two marked sovereigns, supposed to have been stolen from 
Messrs. Morris & Snell, in whose employ the girl was some 
months ago. The money had been marked by Detective Lamb 
for the purpose of discovering thefts which had occurred from 
time to time in the establishment referred to, and when the girl 
was taken into custody as being incapable of taking care of her- 
self, she was searched by that officer, and the marked sovereigns 
were found upon her. She was remanded in order that further 
inquiries might be made.” 

As David read‘ these lines his brain seemed numbed with 
fear and wonderment. Marked money! What money 
could the girl have had that he had not given to her? ‘T'wo 
sovereigns! They must have been the two which he had 
given her, as none others were mentioned as being found in her 
possession. 

Merciful Heaven! Could the dead man himself have been 
the thief, and was the finger of God pointing out both the 
thief and his slayer? He sat as one upon whom the hand of 
God lay heavy indeed. His lips were blanched, and his eyes 
seemed starting from his head, whilst the paper fell from his 
trembling hand. What should he do? To go into court and 
state that he had given the money to the girl would either result 
in his story being treated as an idle tale told to get off the girl, 
or else he must tell the whole miserable truth and take her place 
in the dock, but with a more fearful doom overhanging his head. 
He sat long, as one stupefied, and the sweat rolled down his 
forehead. 

At last the man awoke within him, and he rose up strong to 
do the right. He had been on partial sick leave since his ill- 
ness, going to his work at nine o’clock instead of the usual early 
hour, so that it was now past nine, and he remembered that 
Maggie would be brought up again at the police-court at ten 
o’clock. He at once made his way to the court, and waited 
until the doors were opened to the public, and then took his 
place, hidden by the witness-box from the bench and the dock. 
He waited, and, as it were in a dream, he saw Mr. Morris, still 
pale and ill, take a seat at the solicitors’ table, with Mr. Snell 
by his side. Then the magistrate entered and took his seat, 
and the clerk called for silence. A shudder passed through 
David’s frame, and a chill seized his heart, as the girl he had 
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loved so deeply was placed in the dock and charged as a 
common thief. 

Mr. Morris, who looked as if he would rather give away his 
fortune than proceed against the poor child at the bar, gave, in 
a few words, his evidence as to the marking of the money, and 
the fact of the girl having been one of his employées at the 
time the money was stolen. He said nothing of the supposed 
attempt on the girl’s part to swallow it when in danger of 
being searched. 

Then Sergeant Lamb deposed to having found the money in 
the girl’s possession. 

The case was too clear for hope, although many a whisper 
of pity passed the lips of those who looked upon the 
poor, pale, and terrified girl who stood with downcast eyes at 
the bar. 

“Have you anything to say in answer to the charge, my 
girl?” asked the magistrate. 

“Yes, sir; I did not take the money, it was given to me.” 

“When, and by whom?” 

“The night before last.” 

“ Who gave it to you?” 

“T cannot answer that question.” 

“Oh, nonsense! You must know who gave it to you, if it 
were given to you, which I am sorry to say I doubt.” 

“T do know, but I will not tell! ”, says the girl, for the first 
time Icoking up, with a gleam of firmness in her eyes. 

“Tn that case you will have to go to prison for a month.” 

There was a movement at the side of the court near the 
witness-box, and a young workman stepped towards the bench. 

“* T gave the girl the money, your worship ! ” 

A murmur of surprise and admiration ran through the court, 
and old Mr. Morris breathed a sigh of intense relief; but as his 
eye fell upon the dress of the man who had spoken the words 
his brow clouded once more, and he whispered to his partner: 
‘A brave chap, but the ruse won’t succeed in saving his sweet- 
heart.” 

*T wish to go into the witness-box, and to be sworn, you 
worship.” 

The magistrate nodded, and David stepped into the box. 
The oath having been administered, the witness proceeded in a 
firm voice :— 

*“My name is David Strong, of . [am a mechanic. Some 
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months since I courted the girl who now stands at the bar (he 
could not bring himself to say the prisoner), and hoped to marry 
her, but a villain came across her path and wrought her ruin. I 
sought him out with the intention of making him marry her, or 
of bringing him to shame before his people, who were, God 
knows! too good and honest for such as he. I met him on 
the — of October, near his father’s house, at midnight, and 
charged him with his crime, threatening to expose him unless he 
married the girl. He hardly took the trouble to deny it, and yet 
he foully suggested that I merely wanted him to marry a girl 
whom I had already made my mistress. I struck the lie from 
his lips! (There was a murmur of applause from the listeners.) 
He fell to the ground, and in falling, broke his neck. I was 
mad with fear at the result of the blow I had struck in a moment 
of passion, and in return for a vile insult. I tried to restore the 
breath to his nostrils, but it was gone for ever. To avoid sus- 
picion I took his watch and chain and cast them into a pond in 
a field close by. The money I took from his pocket I saved for 
her, feeling that he owed her a thousand times more. Those 
two sovereigns found on the girl were amongst that money, as 
God is my judge! and the thief was the son of the man who, 
God pity him! now unwillingly charges that girl with the 
robbery.” 

During this recital, a deathlike stillness reigned in the court, 
save for occasional whispered exclamations of surprise. 

As the witness proceeded, poor Mr. Morris’s face assumed an 
expression of amazement, which turned to one of agony as the 
miserable story unfolded itself from the lips of the witness; and 
at the close, his grey head was bowed upon his arms, and his 
frame shook with the bitter grief at his heart. The witness 
ceased, and a thrill of feeling passed through the court. Then 
spoke the magistrate :— 

“You must be aware that your evidence only clears the 
prisoner at the cost of your own conviction of a far more serious 
crime. What motive have you in tendering that evidence ? 
Why have you done it?” 

“ For her sake,” replies the witness, with a look of unutter- 
able pity and forgiveness directed towards the fainting girl at 
the bar. 

Yes! For her sake the young fellow, who was honest 
of heart, and loved his fellow-men too well to do them a 
voluntary or premeditated wrong, now stands self-convicted of 
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manslaughter, or murder, according as a jury may find their 
verdict. 

No wonder that the girl is borne fainting from the bar, and 
scarcely hears the words of the magistrate discharging her; 
whilst her lover takes her vacated place, and is charged, on 
his own evidence, with having caused the death of young 
Morris. 

Meanwhile, old Mr. Morris has recovered himself, and as the 
magistrate formally commits David to take his trial at the 
approaching assizes, he leans towards the bar and says, in a 
husky voice, “ I forgive you, my lad! Your provocation was 
great, and I believe you never intended to do my son any 
grievous harm. You shall be properly defended at the assizes! ” 
Then, leaving the court, he waited at the side door where 
discharged prisoners came out. 

Presently came Mary Rose, her shawl drawn over her 
head so as to hide, as far as possible, her features. She would 
have glided past Mr. Morris, but he took her gently and firmly 
by the arm. 

“No! no! my dear, you must not go away like that! | 
have wronged you in thought, and my poor lad,—God forgive 
him !—has wronged you by deed. I must make what amends I 
can for both.” 

“Oh, no, Mr. Morris ; it was my fault as much as his. I was 
vain and foolish, and dreadfully wicked in cheating David 
Strong as I did. Iam rightly punished. Let me go away!” 

But the kind old man would not let her go, but called a cab 
and took her to his house until suitable lodgings could be found 
for her. On their way he said,— 

“Tell me, my child, what was it that you swallowed on the 
day wher you were examined in my office ?”’ 

The girl hesitated for a moment and then replied,— 

* Well, it can do no harm now if I tell. It was a wedding- 
ring which your son had given me as a pledge that he would 
marry me.” 

“ Poor girl! poor girl!” murmured the old man, stroking 
her thin white hand. 

The assizes came round, and David appeared to take his 
trial. Mr. Morris had engaged a well-known barrister to defend 
him. The difficult point of the case lay in the fact that there 
was nothing but his own evidence to prove that the deed had 
been done unpremeditatedly and on sudden provocation. 
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But another strange thing happened: another voluntary 
witness offered herself, in the shape of Mary Haygarth. 

She had had an interview with the lawyer previous to the 
trial, and had told a strange story, which was repeated under 
examination in court. 

It was as follows :— 

On the night of the murder she had been to Old Harbury 
Church, which lay a mile beyond Mr. Morris’s house, to practise 
carol-singing with the choir. They had continued the practice 
until a late hour, and she was hastening home alone, when she 
heard the heavy footsteps of a man approaching through the 
fog. She had been told about the tramps said to be about the 
neighbourhood, and, in her fear, had climbed over the gate and 
crouched down beneath the hedge. 

She heard the footsteps stop at the gate, and she lay 
trembling in her hiding-place. 

Then other steps approached the spot, and she heard the 
new-comer challenged by name, and the dialogue which ensued, 
and which ended in a blow and the fall of one of the parties to 
the quarrel. 

“Did you hear the exact words spoken before the blow was 
struck ? ” asks David’s counsel. 

“ Yes, distinctly ; for they were spoken by each man in a 
loud voice.” 

** What were they ?” 

“The prisoner threatened to expose the other unless he 
married a girl whom he had wronged, and Alfred Morris replied 
that the girl was probably already the mistress of the prisoner ; 
then there was a blow struck, and, thinking that a fight would 
follow between the two men, I ran away along the hedge-side for 
some distance and then crept into the road and made for home.” 

“Why did you not volunteer this evidence at the coroner’s 
inquest ?” 

Silence on the part of the witness. 

“Come, tell the jury why you have been silent until now.” 

“Because I would not injure a hair of the head of a man 
who was kind to—everybody,” answers the witness with a deep 
blush on her face. 

The case is concluded. The jury retire for a few moments 
and then return to court. Their verdict is, of course, “ Guilty,” 
‘but they strongly recommend the prisoner to mercy, on the 
ground that the blow was struck under great provocation and 
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without intent to do grievous bodily harm. The judge takes 
the same view of the case, and sentences the prisoner to a short 
term of imprisonment, the truth of his story about the watch 
having been verified by the finding of that article embedded in 
the mud of the pond. 

On the day that David Strong was discharged from 
Gaol, there met him at the gate of the prison two persons,—his 
old landlady and Mary Haygarth. 

“Come along, Mr. Strong,” cried the good old dame, ‘‘ we 
have been longing for this day, haven’t we, Mary? Your old 
rooms are ready for you, and Mary has dusted all your books 
and put them in nice order.” 

David shook them both warmly by the hand, and, turning to 
Mary Haygarth, said, in a voice choked by emotion,— 

“God bless you both! it is very kind of you to come and 
meet a fellow when a sort of disgrace is hanging over him.” 

“ Now don’t you talk like that, Mr. Strong; nobody in this 
town thinks that you are disgraced, and most of ’em are mortal 
sorry that you should have been sent to gaol even for an hour. 
So come along and let us be merry.” 

But David turned to Mary, and asked,— 

“Where is she? is she well ?” 

“ All is well with her and with her little baby, David; they 
lie under the big willow in Old Harbury Churchyard.” 

No other word is spoken by David until they reach his 
lodgings ; then he holds out his hands to Mary, and says, “‘ Good- 
bye, we shall meet again soon,” and, ascending to his little room, 
he falls on his knees beside his bed, and weeps as only a strong 
man can weep. 

EPILOGuvE. 

A little group of three are regularly seen on the first Sunday 
of each month arranging fresh flowers on a grave under the big 
willow in Old Harbury Churchyard. They are a man, a 
woman, and a chubby little lad. 

“‘It is six years ago to-day, Mary, since you married your 
gaol-bird ; have you ever regretted it ?” 

«‘ Ask me no silly questions, lad, but believe the evidence of 
your own eyes,” replies the happy woman. 

“Come, Davie, Auntie Maggie’s grave looks very pretty now, 
and we must go!” 

So the happy trio made these Sunday pilgrimages 


“For her Sake.” 
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Bituiarp Tastes : Messrs. Burrovcues & Warts. 


*LL make you a billiard-table while you wait, 
and I'll wager £500 that I finish it in five 


made. 
not accepted. 


hours!” 


So said Mr. James S. Burroughes, of the firm 
of Burroughes & Watts, on being asked in 
how short a time a billiard-table could be 


Needless to say, the proposed wager was 
It is well known that what Mr. 


' Burroughes makes up his mind to do he generally 


accomplishes. 


to overcome the 
shrinkage of bil- 
liard balls. For 
thirty years or so 
his attention, 
and that of his 
firm, had _ been 
devoted to this 
subject. It was 
difficult enough to 
produce the balls 
in perfect spherical 
form, but impos- 
sible to make them 
retain their shape. 


~\ therefore 


Witness, for instance, his determination 


After being played 
with for a short 
time they began to 
lose their round- 
ness, and were 
fre- 


F “| quently sent back 


i ak to the firm to be 


MR. JAMES S, BURROUGHES. 


re-turned. This 
difficulty has at 
last been  sur- 
mounted, and the 
new annealed and 
etiolated balls 


manufactured by 


Messrs. Burroughes & Watts may be relied on to keep their 
shape for an almost unlimited period. 


The manufacture of billiard balls is an art in itself. 


In the 


first place, ivory of the proper density has to be selected, and 
for this a great deal of experience is necessary. The ivory is 
cut into blocks, and these again are “‘ roughed out”’ ona lathe,— 
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that is to say, the pieces of ivory are made nearly round before 
being handed over to an accomplished workman to be converted 
into billiard balls. The utmost delicacy and accuracy of hand 
and eye are necessary for the finishing process. These qualities 
are often due as much to heredity as experience, the forefathers 
of the billiard-ball finishers having been engaged in the same 
occupation for perhaps two or three generations. 

It is very fascinating to watch the finisher at work. He turns 
the ball on a lathe, and while it is spinning round, touches it 
with a pencil, thus marking any irregularities, however slight. 
These he quickly removes witha sharp instrument, and continues 
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MAKING BALLS. 


the process, every now and then testing the ball in a gauge till 
at last it becomes, as nearly as the eye can judge, a perfect 
sphere. After leaving the finisher the balls are polished with 
whiting ; but their destiny is as yet by no means certain. 
They have to pass the critical scrutiny of the foreman, and also 
of the head of the firm himself. Out of 120 balls made at 
Messrs. Burroughes & Watts’s factory the other day, the foreman 
was only able to select six sets of first-class billiard balls, and 
of these four were rejected on being submitted to Mr. James 
S. Burroughes. The remainder, though faultless to the. inex- 
perienced eye, did not come up to the highest standard. Some 
of them, therefore, were classed as second-rate billiard sets, and 
F2 
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others were for third and fourth qualities. The balls are dyed by 
young women, who, after washing them, dip them into pots of 
dye with wooden spoons, never touching them with their hands 
during the whole operation. In the dyeing-room, too, there 
are other girls employed in making lamp-shades, for Messrs. 
Burroughes & Watts’s business includes the manufacture of all 
the furniture and accessories of a billiard-room. 

The most important process, however, is the making of the 
table itself. In every part of this the most absolute precision 
is necessary, and on calling to mind the many operations that 
are ee pends of the slabs of slate, the building 
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of the frame, the turning of the legs, the preparation of the 
rubber, and the affixing of the cushions,—Mr. Burroughes’s 
proposed wager would seem rather tempting. On going 
through the factory, however, and seeing what an army of 
workmen he has under his command, and the rapidity with 
which they accomplish their difficult work ; on observing how 
everything is in its place ready for use, how ingeniously-contrived 
machines do delicate work in five minutes that a skilled work- 
man could hardly accomplish in a day, and on recognising that 
amid all the apparent confusion intense orderliness really pre- 
vails, one can hardly doubt any longer the ability of the firm to 
complete in five hours even such a complicated structure as a 
billiard-table. A billiard-table is turned out every five hours, 
but one table often is two months in the process of manufacture, 
to let it season in each process. 

The bed of the table consists of five slabs of slate placed 
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close together and levelled down so evenly that, to all intents 
and purposes, they are as one piece. The levelling is done by 
means of a heavy instrument called a “ float,” which is moved 
up and down over the slate by two men, as shown in our 
drawing. 

In the machine-room there is a continuous buzz of revolving 
saws, combined with the whir of innumerable wheels and lathes. 
Piles of timber are stacked in readiness to be converted into 
table-legs and cushion-rails. Specimens of the various parts of 
a billiard-table in all kinds of ornamental designs are displayed 
upon the wall. 
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SLATE-ROOM, 


A crowd of men are busily engaged at their lathes in turning 
the blocks of timber into artistic shapes. Of all the operations 
performed in the machine-room, there is probably none more 
interesting than that of bevelling. This is done by a little 
machine of such simple appearance that no one could suspect it 
of its extraordinary accomplishments. Only give it a piece of 
wood of the proper shape, and you will hear a buzz and see a 
cloud of saw-dust, and in a surprisingly short space of time your 
material will be returned to you artistically bevelled in any 
pattern that you may have happened to require. 

The tables are generally made in mahogany, oak, or walnut. 
It may be doubted whether a handsomer billiard-table has ever 
been seen than the one now in course of manufacture for the 
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Duke of Connaught. It is carved in pear-tree, after an Indian 
design, and will shortly be sent to the Duke’s house, Bagshot 
Park. The design was chosen by the Duchess of Connaught, who, 
it may be remarked, is a very enthusiastic and accomplished 
billiard player. The billiard-tables are all constructed after one 
pattern, so that any portion can, if necessary, be replaced with- 
out difficulty. The various processes that have to be accom- 
plished in making a billiard-table are almost innumerable. The 
cushion-rail is in itself a very complicated structure. Half a 
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century ago, when the business of Messrs. Burroughes & Watts 
had only just commenced, the old wooden beds and list cushions 
were still in vogue. Billiards in those days could not have been 
quite so exciting as at present, but our grandfathers were quite 
content to spend their two hours and a half in playing a game of 
2lup. The introduction of india-rubber cushions revolutionised 
the game, and made it much more popular. The balls flew round 
the tables, and long breaks added to the fascination of the game. 
The cushions, moreover, were still far from perfect. The india- 
rubber frequently became detached from the wood to which it 
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was glued. The cushions were subject to changes of tempera- 
ture, and often became “‘dead,” much to the disappointment and 
irritation of the players. 





MAKING THE TABLES. 


Messrs. Burroughes & Watts, however, have now happily 
remedied all this. The cushions are now affixed to steel, and 
the india-rubber is prepared in a way that renders it impervious 








MAKING CUSHIONS, 
to climatic influence. The india-rubber is laid on in strips, which 
are affixed to each other by a solution of the rubber itself. It 
is claimed for these newly-contrived cushions that they never 
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lose their elasticity, and that they are practically imperishable. 
In fact, a modern billiard-table is such a solid structure that any 
one investing in one may reasonably expect it to last out any 
building in which it may be placed. 

The cues are made of French ash, the trees being grown 
specially for the purpose. The wood selected for the best cues 
is that in which the grain runs in a perfectly straight line from 
top to bottom. They are spliced with ebony or mahogany to 
give them balance, and now, by a useful innovation, have the 
figures representing their weight stamped upon them after the 
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manner of tennis-racquets, so that a player accustomed to a cue 
of a certain weight may always be able to select one to suit him 
without difficulty. The cues are given their tapering form by 
means of seven grooved planes, each of a different size, and, as 
may be imagined, their construction requires a great deal of 
skill on the part of the workman, who has io rely entirely on his 
hand and eye for the accuracy of his work. 

It is dificult to imagine that the stage of excellence now 
reached in the manufacture of appliances for billiards can be 
exceeded, and it is only just to remember, on hearing of the 
huge breaks made by champion players, that their performances 
are in no small degree due to the accurate workmanship of those 
who make their materials. 
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77 R. HENRY LABOUCHERE, whose portrait 
is given in this number, is now one of the 
most prominent and interesting figures in 
English political life, and there are not 
wanting those among his admirers who con- 

sider that he is destined some day to take a leading official 
position in the Radical party. But it is not alone his abilities 
as a politician that have commanded wide attention. Apart 
from politics, Mr. Labouchere has an interesting, not to say 
attractive, individuality. He is a brilliant conversationalist, and 
his presence is, therefore, always welcome at social gatherings. 
Although a keen politician and an unsparing debater when in 
the House of Commons, he carries no political rancour into his 
daily life; and, indeed, he numbers among his friends as many 
Conservatives as Liberals. Members of the Primrose League 
are no less eager than supporters of the “advanced” party to 
obtain invitations to his picturesque villa at Twickenham, and 
to take part in the garden-parties, pastoral plays, and other 
functions that, under the auspices of Mr. and Mrs. Labouchere, 
are among the most favourite features of the London season, 
“Pope’s Villa,” as Mr. Labouchere’s riverside residence is 
called, from its having been the abode of the celebrated author 
of the “Essay on Man,” is regarded by American visitors to 
England as one of the “ sights” that they must not miss seeing. 
There are on the lawn the very same cedars and chestnut-trees 
that sheltered the poet while meditating on his compositions ; 
there is the same “ grotto,” or underground passage, leading 
under the roadway from the house to the lawn that Pope himself 
caused to be constructed. True, there is not the same orna- 
mentation of rockwork, quartz, and stalactites that the poet 
placed there, for his ardent admirers have by this time succeeded 
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in surreptitiously clearing them away; but visitors find the 
place no less interesting on that account, for Mr. Labouchere 
has had the ornamentation replaced, and such is the unscru- 
pulousness of relic-hunters that even the new decorations are 
rapidly disappearing. The house, although in a great measure 
rebuilt, has still many interesting associations of the poet. 

Mr. Labouchere is fond of boating, and he occasionally goes 
out on the Thames. He does not, however, share the enthu- 
siastic admiration for the river that boating-men usually 
express. 

“T like to do everything comfortably,”’ he once remarked; 
“and I object to pulling against the stream. If it were not for 
that the Thames would be all very well. I prefer sailing on the 
Italian lakes. There is no stream to trouble you, and you are 
not continually bothered with tacking as you are if you attempt 
to sail on the Thames.” 

When I recently called on him I found him sitting in the 
well-stored library of his house in Old Palace-yard, where, being 
a busy man, he spends a great portion of his time. It is a 
handsome and spacious apartment, and it contains enough books 
to satisfy the requirements of the most voracious reader. In 
the winter, when not engaged in writing articles for Truth, or in 
preparing speeches for the platform or the House of Commons, 
Mr. Labouchere is very fond of poring over the contents of his 
library. All he asks for is a glowing fire, a cosy arm-chair, a 
box of choice cigarettes, and a book, and he is then, as he will 
tell you, as happy as it is possible for him to be. But he is just 
as| happy if a congenial acquaintance happens to drop in and 
interrupt his reading. 

Mr. Labouchere is a good-humoured cynic, and he tells you 
that, being past fifty, he can never hope to be happy any more. 
The best he can strive for is to attain a mean between happiness 
and misery, and so long as he is not subjected to discomfort or 
misery he is satisfied. 

With all his cynicism, however, there is undoubtedly a 
fascination about him as he sits attired in a comfortable lounge 

jacket, in his arm-chair, puffing away at his cigarettes, while 
sometimes a twinkle lights up his eye, and occasionally he 
bursts into a loud laugh, for he is neither too proud nor too 
cynical to laugh at his own jokes, nor, indeed, at those of other 


people, if they are capable of concocting witticisms sufficiently 
amusing. 
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“What I should like,” says Mr. Labouchere, “ would be to 
have a hundred a year, and to live in one room in the middle of 
Clapham Common. The minor affairs of life would be sufficient 
to interest me; there is no reason why small things should not 
interest one as well as great ones. I should find infinite amuse- 
ment in cooking my own meals, and, after I had eaten them, in 
going for a walk and meditating on the important question 
whether I should have sausages or bacon for breakfast next 
morning.” 

To hear Mr. Labouchere talking like this, one might imagine 
that he is nothing more than a hermit or idle dreamer instead 
of one of the most practical and business-like men in London. 
He, however, delights sometimes in adopting a humorously 
cynical mood, and he is certainly very amusing when in this 
frame of mind. 

“ My motto,” he goes on, “is ‘ Never do anything to-day that 
you can put off until to-morrow.’ Consequently, I always defer 
my work till the last moment—(I never knew a journalist who 
did not). If you systematically put off your work till you are 
absolutely obliged to do it, you would be surprised to find how 
much there is that need never be done at all.” 

The last proposition is one the truth of which no one will 
venture to deny. ‘I only aim at being comfortable,” continues 
Mr. Labouchere ; “ but a young man should make happiness the 
object of his life. You can only enjoy happiness when you are 
young, so you should never miss an opportunity of being happy. 
The great mistake that people make, is working in their youth 
in the fallacious hope of being happy in their old age. The 
consequence is that they are seldom happy at all, and thusa 
great deal of the unhappiness of the world is accounted for.” 

This sort of thing is all very diverting in its way, but after 
all, Mr. Labouchere holds strong views on the living questions 
of the day, and one would rather hear what he has to say about 
them. 

**As to Royalty being in danger,” he says, on the subject 
being mooted, “‘it is only a question of pounds, shillings, and 
pence. Iam one of the most loyal subjects in England, and I 
say this, that if the Royal Family were to put by a million or so 
pounds and live on the interest, without drawing anything from 
the public, the English Crown would be secure for ever. It is 
only the economic question that the people concern themselves 
about. The House of Lords will certainly have to go sooner or 
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later, and it is just possible that the Irish Question will lead to 
its abolition by the next Parliament. I think the Liberals 
will get a majority at the next election, and that a Home-Rule 
scheme will be carried. The Conservatives say that local govern- 
ment and land purchase are inseparable ; but we intend to sepa- 
rate them. If the House of Lords attempts to prevent us, they 
will do so at their peril. The cry of separation I regard as non- 
sense. The Irish people don’t want it: they know very well 
that they are better off under the protection of FKngland than 
they would be without it, and all they require is to be allowed 
to manage their own affairs. It would be as fair to judge the 
whole of the Irish people by a few fanatics who cry out for 
separation, as it would be to say that the whole of the English 
people are thieves because one man occasionally commits theft. 
The Parnell Commission was a mistake from beginning to end. 
It has not been of the slightest use. Mr. Parnell would certainly 
have brought an action against the Times directly the letters 
were published if he had had sufficient evidence. Piggot con- 
fessed to me directly I saw him. I invited him to my house to 
meet Mr. Parnell and Mr. George Lewis, so he had quite a 
happy evening. To give you an idea of the man’s vanity and 
the strangeness of his nature, I said to him, after his cross- 
examination, ‘You see, Sir Charles Russell got the better of 
you, as I told you he would.’ ‘Yes,’ replied Piggot; ‘ but 
look how much material he had for cross-examination.’ In 
regard to legislation generally, I don’t think the tendency is 
socialistic. It is probable, however, that the Factory Acts may 
require extension. I don’t believe in limiting by Act of Parlia- 
ment the working day to eight hours. I think that ten hours 
is long enough for any man to work without physical injury ; 
but I don’t consider that Parliamentary interference should 
stop there. Free education I regard as inevitable.” 

Mr. Labouchere has always been a Radical, even, as he says, 
from his earliest infancy. He was born in 1831, and was 
educated at Eton. On leaving college he spent two years 
in travelling about Mexico and Central America. He rode 
from place to place on horseback, and had many interesting 
experiences during the time. His impression of the Mexicans, 
however, was not very favourable, if one is to judge from a 
remark that he once made to the effect that, ““ When a Mexican 
is not playing at ‘monté,’ he is asleep.” His uncle, Lord 
Taunton, who was Colonial Secretary at the time, obtained for 
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Mr. Labouchere an appointment in the Diplomatic Service as 
unpaid attaché at Washington. From there he went to several 
European capitals, still in the Diplomatic Service, the cities that 
he visited including Frankfort, Munich, Dresden, Stockholm, 
St. Petersburg, and Constantinople, where he became Secretary 
to the Embassy. 

While in the Diplomatic Service he became acquainted with 
much of the best society of Europe. His experiences became 
widened, and a foundation was laid for the keen insight into 
humanity and close knowledge of the world that now con- 
spicuously characterise him. He left Constantinople in 1865 
and became Member for Windsor in 1866. In conjunction 
with his colleague, Sir Henry Hoare, Mr. Labouchere defeated 
the Conservative candidates, Mr. Vansittart and Mr. Vyse, who 
were also the sitting Members. There was, however, a petition 
against the election, and a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons inquired into the affair. They found that there had been 
an extraordinary amount of “ charity,” and the result was that, 
after sitting for six months, the victorious candidates were 
unseated. 

A few months afterwards there was a vacancy for the county 
of Middlesex, and Mr. Labouchere got in unopposed. Later 
on, however, he lost his seat, being defeated by Lord George 
Hamilton. In 1876 he stood for Nottingham, and got beaten, 
the Conservative candidate being returned; and it was not till 
1880 that he found a secure resting-place at Northampton. His 
colleague, as everybody knows, was Mr. Bradlaugh, and the 
many vehement discussions caused by the latter’s claiming to. 
affirm instead of taking the oath are still fresh in the memory 
of the public. Mr. Labouchere necessarily took a prominent 
part in these debates, and made many incisive speeches in advo- 
cating the abolition of the Parliamentary oath. He modestly 
attributes any Parliamentary success in a great measure to the 
opportunity afforded him of speaking on the exclusion of his 
colleague. 

“There are many able Members of the House of Commons,” 
Mr. Labouchere remarked to the writer, “ who have to talk to 
the table and to empty benches simply because no occasion has 
arisen of bringing them into notice. They make excellent 
speeches, but they are not reported, and nobody listens to them. 
I should have been in the same position if Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
exclusion had not given me my opportunity.” 
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Notwithstanding this modest explanation of his success, 
however, most people will agree, whether they be Liberals or 
Conservatives, that Mr. Labouchere’s extraordinary perseverance 
and ability were principally instrumental in bringing him to the 
front. He has also usually contrived to introduce something 
amusing into his speeches, and the faculty for humour which he 
possesses in a high degree has undoubtedly done much to com- 
mend him to the favour of the House. 

One of his first great Parliamentary successes was the speech 
he delivered in 1882 against Mr. Forster’s Coercion Bill. He 
demolished the statistics on which Mr..Forster based his plea 
for coercion, and proved the Blue-Book returns to be inaccurate. 
The speech was much discussed throughout the country, and had 
the effect of bringing Mr. Labouchere’s name into very pro- 
minent notice. Since then he has gradually come to the front, 
and is now regarded as one of the leaders of advanced Radicalism. 
He was a Home-Ruler long before Mr. Gladstone proposed his 
scheme. Indeed, ever since he entered Parliament he has 
systematically voted in favour of Home Rule, and against 
Coercion. 

Mr. Labouchere’s journalistic career has also been very dis- 
tinguished. Soon after taking his seat for Windsor, he became 
part-proprietor of the Daily News, which was then published at 
3d. He was impressed with the power and advantages of a 
penny press, and was instrumental in reducing the Daily News 
to that price. Not long afterwards, during the siege of Paris, 
Mr. Labouchere had an opportunity of increasing the reputation 
of the paper. He instructed the correspondent of the Daily 
News to go to Tours with the Provisional Government, and 
determined to remain in the besieged city himself. Thence he 
wrote the celebrated letters of a ‘‘ Besieged Resident,” and by 
an ingenious arrangement was able to supply the Daily News 
with regular information such as could not be obtained by any 
other paper in the world. 

The Paris authorities were anxious to suppress all news of 
the state of the city during the siege, with a view, probably, of 
promoting an exaggerated idea of the heroism of the inhabi- 
tants. Mr. Labouchere obtained permission from M. Jules 
Favre to send his dispatches by the special Government balloon. 
He was not long, however, in discovering that they were hardly 
ever delivered ; the reason being that before the balloon started 
the letters were examined, and those containing a true descrip- 
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tion of the state of the city were stopped. Mr. Labouchere 
therefore sent dummy letters by the special balloon and de- 
spatched his letters from a besieged resident to a friend in 
London by ordinary post, to be forwarded to the Daily News. 
As he had anticipated, the officials did not take the trouble to 
examine these, and they consequently, for the most part, arrived 
safely at their destination. Mr. Labouchere’s experiences during 
the siege were very curious. The Government issued a pro- 
clamation that no rent was to be paid, and Mr. Labouchere was 
able, under these conditions, to obtain very commodious 
quarters at the Grand Hotel, the upper portion of which had 
been taken possession of by the military authorities for the 
purposes of an ambulance. He was, however, unable to obtain 
any food at the hotel, and was obliged to go to restaurants for 
his meals. The only food obtainable was horse, donkey, and 
ragout of rats. There was no bread, but a great quantity of 
preserved peas and beans were fortunately obtainable. Mr. 
Labouchere’s verdict on the food that he had to subsist on is 
not altogether unfavourable. Donkey was sold at four or five 
times the price of horse, and was regarded as a luxury. Mr. 
Labouchere describes its flavour as being like that of very 
good mutton. Horse he considers not bad eating; and ragout 
of rats he will tell you is “very nice.” It has a pleasant 
gamey flavour, its only drawback being that it is sandy or 
gritty to the tongue, a peculiarity for which Mr. Labouchere is 
unable to account. There was great difficulty in getting fire- 
wood, but he bribed a “boots” at the hotel to look after him, 
light his fires, and make his bed, so that altogether he was 
fairly comfortable. He witnessed several engagements between 
the French and German troops. The French sailors and troops 
of the line he speaks of as well disciplined and good fighters. 
The National Guard composed of the civilians, however, were 
boastful and braggart rather than useful. ‘They were,” says 
Mr. Labouchere, “inspired by a wild spirit of enthusiasm that 
kept well out of danger.” 

The eventual fall of Paris was regarded inside the city as a 
certainty, and only a question of time. The only hope that the 
inhabitants had was that an army of relief might come from 
without, but when the news arrived that Metz had fallen, even 
this hope faded. In the end, when the German troops walked 
into Paris, Mr. Labouchere walked out. The railway service 
was utterly disorganised, and he found great difficulty in reaching 
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the coast, but at last, much to his satisfaction, he succeeded 
in finding his way back to London. For the next ten years he 
lived mostly in Italy, for which sunny realm he has a great 
affection. 

He is married to Miss Henrietta Hodson, with whom he 
had been associated at the Queen’s Theatre, and who not 
only acted there, but practically managed the theatre. This 
theatre was bought by Mr. Labouchere in 1865, when he 
produced ‘‘ The Tempest” with Miss Hodson in the character 
of Ariel. This was followed by “’Twixt Axe and Crown,” 
in which Mrs. Rousby made a great success, and by several 
other pieces, including ‘‘ The Taming of the Shrew,” which 
Mr. Labouchere produced for the purpose of bringing for- 
ward Mr. Irving and Miss Ellen Terry, of whose ability he 
had a high opinion. No one, however, came to see the piece, so 
it had to be withdrawn. Among other artists employed by Mr. 
Labouchere at the Queen’s Theatre, were Charles Wyndham and 
John Clayton, whose talents had not at that time been recog- 
nised by the public, as well as Lionel Brough and John Lawrence 
Toole. The Queen’s Theatre, under Mr. Labouchere’s manage- 
ment, just paid its expenses, but did not realise any profit. Mr. 
Labouchere, however, only conducted it as an amusement, and 
took no trouble to make it profitable. He frequently went 
away to enjoy himself in Italy for several months at a time, 
during which pieces were running at a loss, and were not with- 
drawn until his return. A theatre conducted in this perfunctory 
manner could not be a great success, and being disinclined to 
devote proper attention to it, Mr. Labouchere no doubt acted 
wisely when he eventually disposed of it to the Clergy Co- 
operative Society. The foregoing sketch of Mr. Labouchere’s 
career is sufficient to show how wide and varied have been his 
experiences ; but it is difficult to convey to the reader an idea of 
the brightness of his intellect and the keenness of his judgment. 
These qualities are apparent enough to those with whom he 
comes in contact, and they have also been recognised by those 
who have followed his exploits in the Law Courts, listened to his 
speeches, or read the closely-reasoned articles that he has 
contributed to the Daily News, to the World, and to the 
successful journal, Truth, which he himself founded. The 
management of Truth and his political career now principally 
occupy his energies, and being as yet not much past middle life, 
with a good constitution, and having the advantage of accumu- 
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lated experiences, such as have fallen to the lot of few, there can 
be little doubt that a brilliant future still awaits him. 


Antony GuEst. 
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A ROMANCE OF POSILIPO. 


By Mrs. Tos. Woo.ttaston Wuite. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


OUNT MARINELLIS apartment in Paris was 
the admiration and envy of his bachelor ac- 
quaintance,—friends he did not possess. Since 
leaving college he had held to a resolution not 
to commit himself to friendship: it was too 
exacting; as to matrimony, it was dubious. 
Had he been doomed to pass his life in... 
Pondicherry, one of the ties might have been 
not only tolerable, but necessary ; existence in 

Paris could be made sufficiently pleasing without such prosaic 
support. Basile’s notion of living intelligently was to live for 
himself. He possessed the gift of attraction in no small measure ; 
he knew his power, and used it unsparingly; he rarely suc- 
ceeded in satisfying his admirers, a few of whom suspected that 
it was because he drew what they had to give and gave nothing 
in return. What he did cultivate was a faculty of discerning 
the amount of enjoyment to be appropriated from any given 
combination of circumstances without incurring personal respon- 
sibility or indebtedness. Not that he pursued the study with 
ardour,—it would have palled; he approached his task with 
the precaution of fastidious taste to secure himself against un- 
pleasantness resulting from failure. Basile was sensitive ; his 
elegant chain-armour of selfishness could not shield him from 
poignant mortification if his susceptibility to agreeable impres- 
sions were disturbed. Never had his prudence been so taken 
by surprise as during his recent visit to Naples. The indolent 
disdain which was satisfied by merely dismissing the Professor 
from further attendance at Villa Marinelli had been an error of 
judgment that he could not forgive himself. The whole episode 
of his stay in Posilipo had been illusive. He had expected to 
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be indescribably bored by monotonous routine ; he had promised 
himself no distractions during the sultry months when living 
indoors most of the day was compulsory on account of the heat. 
There would be nothing enjoyable in the place, he thought, 
excepting a little sprightly chat with his mother,—she was 
sometimes disagreeable, never dull,—even the amusement of 
conversation with her would probably be checked by the pre- 
sence of her demoiselle de compagnie, who, if she were English, 
would be chiefly remarkable for flat feet, a stiff back, and large 
teeth, which she would lose no opportunity of showing in a 
prim smile made to order, repeated to weariness. His curiosity 
was not excited about the bride Countess Marinelli was so 
anxious to secure for him. Being a man of resource, he purposed 
giving himself to painting. Had he adopted the art seriously, 
his undeniable talent might have kept him bound to his easel. 
As the sequel showed, Basile’s work progressed slowly; his 
canvas was generally in evidence under the canopy of vine- 
leaves on the loggia. From that vantage-point he had been able 
to command an extended view ; he could observe the shimmer 
of Christabel’s white dress moving among tall oleanders; he 
could watch her stop to gather jasmine which flung its trailing 
branches and its fragrance where it would; he could study 
contrast of colour when she played with Beppo among the great 
prickly Indian fig-bushes covered with vermilion-tinted flowers. 
From first to last she had been a deception ; instead of a con- 
ventional dependent, he had found a radiant creature, as much 
at home in his mother’s house as he was himself; her manner 
towards him was natural and unconstrained as if he had been 
a brother; it was also free from any taint of vulgar self-asser- 
tion. She spoke with the easy frankness of one accustomed to 
attention without weighing her words, in fear of saying too 
much or too little; she acted with the courage of an assured 
position. He acknowledged her charm before the first week was 
out. ‘“ What is it?” he had asked himself musingly. “ Impu- 
dence? No. Ignorance? No. Simplicity? Yes; but a 
dairy-maid, when she does not aim at appearing other than she 
is, is simple too. This girl must have an inward sense of being 
superior to her circumstances, and, without self-consciousness, 
she acts naturally in accordance with it.” 

Count Marinelli had given full play to the admiration excited 
in him: it was a sensation that promised a harvest of pleasing 
emotion free from irksome conditions. Days and nights glided 
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by, thanks to ever-increasing interests the time left him un- 
touched by tedium; his careless self-indulgence brooked no 
interference of conscience; he did not permit her to mar present 
enjoyment by awkward questions upon future complications. 
Outwardly he continued to pay respectful homage to Romilda 
Persico ; inwardly he was enwrapt in the study of his mother’s 
companion. Was she aware of his feelings towards her? He 
hardly knew, so few were his opportunities of exchangiag a word 
with her alone. A certain reserve, too, came over her on those 
rare occasions which held him at a distance. The Professor was 
in love with her as a matter of course ; but, to all appearance, 
she had not resented his dismissal; she had been bright and 
unconcerned. Vesuvius had given Basile the opportunity he 
sought—an opportunity of testing the nature of her sentiments 
towards himself; in reckless impetuosity he had seized it, with 
the results we have seen. He cursed the infatuation, it still 
clung to him. He cursed his own superciliousness, which had 
caused him to overlook the probability of an attempt on the 
{talian’s part to see his pupil again at any risk. Ah, well! the 
fellow had drawn the punishment on himself. Basile had been 
too enraged to mete it out to him with discretion. Nevertheless, 
it grew stupefying to have the dull sound of that falling body 

. always in his ears... . had the stillness which suc- 
ceeded been ever broken by the victim’s moan or imprecation ? 
Had the bruised heap ever stirred from its bent-up position? 
Basile gave a slight shudder as he thought of his own violence, 
gross enough to force the life out of a fellow-creature so ignobly. 
Had the body been found? ... . By whom? 

He started up; he had not heard the door open, curtains 
were draped over it; he saw a hand deliberately draw them aside. 
His valet had orders to admit no one at that early hour. The 
rooms led one into another; the intruder must have passed 
through three to find him in his studio idling—he could not 
work. 

Some one advanced with the rule of privilege. 

“ Advocate .... you here. . . . without notice?” 

“You might have refused to see me,” Pietro answered 
gravely, as he took the chair Count Marinelli indicated, raising 
his eyes to a lovely replica of Canova’s Hebe, the single piece 
of sculpture which adorned the studio and arrested attention 
directly the door was open. It stood on a pedestal placed well 
forward. How chaste and dignified was the sweet form which 
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had sustained many a critical scrutiny! Pietro’s glance soon 
passed beyond the statue to complete a rapid survey of Basile’s 
sanctum. It was the workshop of a sybarite,—order in the 
midst of felicitous disorder,—with a clever arrangemeut of light 
that could be modified at will. 

** You are alone?” 

** As you see.” 

“‘ Not liable to interruption ?” 

“Decidedly not; although you, my good advocate, have 
forced an entrance.” 

“Pardon; it was necessary to see you without delay. I 
explained that my business was from Villa Marinelli.” 

Basile bowed ; he could guess but one motive for the visit ; 
the worst had been expected long enough to be a relief when it 
came. 

Pietro understood the silence to mean, explain yourself with- 
out help from me. 

“T must ask you,” he began, “to carry your mind back to 
the descent of Vesuvius by moonlight.” 

There was nothing to prevent compliance with this request. 
Basile’s difficulty had been to keep his mind away from it. 

‘“‘ Nothing easier. Make your business as brief as possible. 
I have an engagement, and must leave you at ten.” 

Pietro continued speaking with low emphasis. 

“There was, I understand, a separation after supper; three 
of the party made a detour; you chose a different route from the 
others ?” 

“It is quite probable we became rather disorganised after 
you, our pioneer, left us.” Basile’s tone was easy and bantering. 

“A painful discovery has been made in that locality.” 

“ Well?” Basile demanded sharply. 

“The object found”... 

* Mon Dieu!” he exclaimed, leaning back in his chair and 
crossing one leg over the other. “I fail to see how this con- 
cerns me.” 

** So should I, only the object was ideutified as the body of 
a man who was last seen in your company.” 

“‘T remember being alone with Mademoiselle Christabel on 
the occasion to which you refer.” 

“Yet this man had undertaken to guide her to Resina by 
the least frequented way; he walked beside her bridle-rein ; 
you followed.” 
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** Who says so?” 

“The guide, whose place he took.” 

** And was paid to act as spy, 1 presume. Has this fable 
been retailed in Naples ?” 

‘The truth is known,” Pietro replied calmly; he had a pre- 
sentiment that he was now on the verge of finding it out. 

“Tf everything is known, reserve is useless,” was the cool 
answer, as with a naive candour that may often be observed in 
French criminals Basile proceeded to describe minutely the 
scene which had taken place between himself and Gabriele over 
the leaden ravine. “It is regrettable, but his devilish insolence 
mounted to my head; if the bottomless pit had yawned beneath 
him, down he must have gone.” 

“ He was a human being; the right of existence was his by 
law.” 

“ He had no right to be masquerading among his superiors.” 

“Under investigation that plea would not be accepted. 
Social distinction does not confer licence to commit deeds of 
violence.” After a moment’s deliberation Pietro went on, 
“Count, I can protect you from the consequences of your 


unmanly outrage; never mind how it is in my power, I am 
here to do it upon one condition.” 

“‘Name your condition, advocate. Of course I understand 
your action in this matter is taken in the interests of my family. 
You are here at my mother’s instigation. I am without news 
from her since I quitted Naples. She has left all explanation to 


you.” 


“‘ My condition is that you tell me . . . on youroath... 
Where is Mademoiselle Christabel ? ” 

Count Marinelli rose to his feet as if a revolver had been 
pointed at him. “Do you mean to say that she is not at 
Posilipo ? ” 

Pietro eyed him steadily. 

“ Bah!” Basile resumed, with an effort to recover calmness. 
“Your tragic attitude is unnerving. Comtesse has quarrelled 
with her; where can she have sent the pauvre chére enfant.” 

Pietro’s scrutiny never swerved. Basile felt as if the keen 
lynx eyes were boring like gimlets into his brain. 

“She spent twenty-four hours at Villa Marinelli. She left 
your mother’s roof under cover of the night. The general 
opinion is that you planned the escape. Answer that on your 
oath.” 
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Basile’s lips twitched under the long fair moustache to 
which his mouth owed more than half its suavity. 

“Unless I say where she is, you refuse to defend me!” 

“ Emphatically.”’ 

** My interest would be to pretend to know, but what you 
have just revealed about her gives me more disquietude than I 
thought it possible to feel; it leaves me without energy to 
deceive you if I could.” 

“T am waiting for your oath.” 

“ Hear it.”” Basile impulsively raised a hand, as if taking 
Heaven to be his witness. ‘‘I swear that from the moment she 
left me on Vesuvius to this, I have heard no tidings of her, I 
have not seen her, I have held no communication with her, nor 
can I offer the least conjecture as to where she may be found.” 

There was a stamp of sincerity upon his features and in the 
emotion which veiled the vibration of his tones. Pietro’s eyes 
at length released him. Silence was broken by a clock on the 
chimney board beginning to tell the hour. The advocate used 
afterwards to wonder where he had seen that pattern in chased 
silver, shaped like a miniature baldachino raised on four svelte 
wreathed columns; between was slung a silver cord, where 
perched a sitting Cupid swinging away the seconds with airiest 
grace,—an exasperating little image of frivolity. When the 
mechanical chime ceased Pietro opened his lips :— 

“If she has chosen death rather than dishonour; she is not 
unworthy of her race.” 

“Her race?” 

“Of blood that bore an unstained name for generations. 
Mademoiselle Christabel is no longer friendless, depending upon 
Marinelli charity : she has possessions in her own country. Her 
father’s agents know that she left Paris five years ago under the 
protection of your mother. Facts have since come to light 
which will stimulate a search for her; if she is missing un- 
accountably, I tell you, M. le Comte, it may be awkward for 
your family.” 

“We accept no man’s pity! What dirge is this? Kill her- 
self! Morbleu, why should she ?” 

* That is a question for the Marinellis to answer.” 

“ Tt is quite simple ; there is nothing to add to or to deduct 
from my oath. Peste!”’ he stopped short in a disordered walk ; 
“Ts not one charge of homicide enough to bring home to a 
man before breakfast ? ” 
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“TI brought no such charge against you,—it was your 
conscience.” 

“What? The professor animal lives?” 

“The animal lives: when reason is restored the man may 
have something to say to you.” 

** One cannot meet a village schoolmaster.” 

“TI admit it was easier to ride silently at his unsuspecting 
back, where a chasm was below to receive him.” 

Basile’s hands clenched till the finger-nails cut his flesh. 
“Tt was not without risk to myself.” 

“Two to one, with overwhelming superiority of weight on 
your side.” 

“So much worse for one if the horse had slipped. Advocate, 
you have taken an unfair advantage of me; how do you propose 
to use it?” 

“* That will depend entirely upon the man’s state whom you 
have injured ; if, as I am assured, the effects are temporary, you 
must submit to my terms. I insist on reparation.” 

“Tam to pay the surgeon? Willingly.” 

“No. For the present you are to keep out of Italy for your 
own sake,—and mine.” 

“So that the violin-scraper may believe I am afraid of his 
vengeance? Never!” 

* He does not yet know how much he owes. I am anxious 
he should remain oblivious on that point. You will take my 
suggestion and remain out of sight.” 

“ What if I refuse?” Basile asked haughtily. 

‘** Your refusal will compel me to make use of the knowledge 
I possess. Society, lax as it is, has only one name fora deed 
like yours ; for Contessa’s sake I should be reluctant to proclaim 
it to the world and your own circle. It will be wiser for you to 
take the unprofessional advice I offer and keep away. I need 
not remind you that the polished surface of society is a very thin 
crust,—all uncharitableness smoulders underneath. A spark 
cast into material so combustible creates a flame; if the spark 
happens to be a grain of truth, every man is privileged io pile 
on a faggot. When there is a reputation to destroy, few lag be- 
hind. Judge how they would enjoy searing Count Marinelli for 
an action that would disgrace a costermonger.” 

The blue veins stood out on Basile’s temples, he threw a quick 
glance about him, as if in search of some missile wherewith to 
silence the deliberate accents that lashed him like a whip. By 
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an effort he recovered himself. ‘‘ You treat the whole affair 
too seriously ; there are moments in a man’s life when he is not 
responsible.” 

“Tt will be well in future to restrict those moments. I beg 
you to reflect upon my proposition, and let me know your deci- 
sion before to-morrow evening. I shall be out at Passy ; address 
to me at this hotel.” With a slight inclination, the advocate 
laid a card on the Hebe’s pedestal, walked slowly to the door, 
quitting the studio with as little ceremony as he had entered. 

Basile remained standing by the chimney-piece, where the 
irreverent Cupid went on lightly swinging under his very nose 
with incorrigible sauciness; so cunningly was he moulded, it 
seemed as if the air fanned the curls over his brow ; Basile’s eyes 
fell on him; they watched him for some instants toss merrily to 
and fro. Then came a crash in the studio: Cupid had been torn 
ruthlessly from his innocent sport to be dashed upon the floor, 
dragging time in the downfall. 

Pietro hailed a coupé, settled himself in the corner for the 
drive to Passy, passing an arm through the side sling, as if con- 
scious of bodily fatigue. Thinking aloud was a habit of his 
when driving alone. 

“One load is lifted,” he said, “so unexpectedly that I am 
thrown off the track. Some might not put faith in Marinelli’s 
declaration : I have no doubt of his sincerity. The surprise was 
genvine, so was his emotion. Will solicitude bring him back 
to Posilipo, or bravado ; if so, I might have spared my pains to 
keep the two men apart. Cicerone’s theory is that Gabriele 
may never remember the circumstances of the accident unless 
brought suddenly into the presence of those who witnessed it. 
This justified me in doing my utmost to banish Marinelli for the 
present. What would be the consequence of recognition? A 
challenge,—a meeting,—which would probably result in disaster. 
Gabriele’s character knows no half measures. Extinction of a 
noble line on one hand, or a mother left childless and incon- 
solable on the other; the cause of all this mischief,—poor Chris- 
tabel,—if she be alive, and something tells me she lives,—would 
find herself in painful notoriety, although blameless. Duelling 
prohibited in Italy, even by the civil law? Very good, but we 
know the carabinieri contrive to arrive too late to prevent it. I 
did not give Count Marinelli my plebeian view of his code of 
honour; it was not necessary to tell him that I pity a man 
who, in a moment of overpowering anger, kills a fellow-creature, 
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but I utterly condemn him who, with cold calculation and cool 
head, goes to fight for the so-called law of chivalry,'which I 
term law of asses. There is no claim that justifies such 
barbarity; there are tribunals to which one should have re- 
course, never to arms,—a method of actual assassination. 
Enough. Here I am in Paris, no nearer to the object of my 
search. Oapperi! I have an idea. Improbable? Granted; but 
it is not the probable that always comes to pass. First, to find 
Christabel, daughter of Henri Burgoyne, and Alix, his wife, on 
the baptismal register at Passy, where Margherita Capocci swears 
she is entered.” The advocate took out his notes and read aloud 
from the woman’s deposition. “The name my lady whispered 
over her infant was Christabel,—one I had never heard. It 
sounded good, and she got it; for I persuaded the proprietress 
of the house and her husband to come with me. We told the 
curé the child was in danger. He baptised quickly, and wrote 
her down with her parents on his book.” 


The same clouded morning that had found Christabel sitting 
on the rocks, forlorn as Ophelia, saw also the sleeping driver of 
an early carrozzella draw his vehicle up before a chapel that 
stands by the road between Posilipo and Naples. Having come 
to the conclusion that there was small chance of a fare, he had 
curled himself on the box-seat to continue a suspended nap. 

“ Vetturino ! ” 

“ Directly, Signora.” 

With the activity of a squirrel he scrambled down to make a 
feint of arranging the interior, then stood waiting her order. 

“ To the charitable institution Vico del. You must take me 
there for this.” She took a lira from « small velvet purse. 

He glanced at the coin reproachfully. “It is a long way, 
excellency; my beast has had a great deal to contend with 
already. The Signora will give a buonamano?” he inquired, 
moved to compunction by the distressed expression on the 
delicate face before him. 

“These for buonamano.” Three pieces of copper were held 
out. 

“ Six soldi.” He smiled with satisfaction. “The Signora 
shall not be disappointed. Shall I call her maid?” He made 
a step towards the chapel, not having seen whence the lady 
came. He naturally supposed she had come from the early 
service. 
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“No; I am going alone.” 

“Good,” he answered, repressing a movement of surprise. 

She entered the carrozzella crushing herself into a corner 
to be screened from observation by the hood. 

When he had proceeded half the distance, the driver turned 
round to address some question. She gave no answer. One 
hand held her temples as if the jolting pained her. 

“Sh-sh-sh,” he said to the gaunt horse. It slackened speed 
directly. 

“You feel bad, Signora ?”’ 

“ Yes.” 

* Let us return.” 

ce No ! 33 

**T am uneasy, indeed.” 

“Go forward.” 

“Do not be angry. Tell me your house, in case 

“Goon. Ask for Marta Capocci, and do not speak again.” 

He reluctantly turned to his bony steed, his face almost as 
long as its own. “ Diavolo! Hold up! It only needs you to 
tumble down to make the thing complete,” he muttered to the 
stumbling animal. ‘“ How was I to know she meant to travel 
unaccompanied .... A fine position to have got into this 
morning! A lone lady, young and handsome, falling insen- 
sible on my hands. It will be an affair forthe police... . 
questions here, examination there, detention everywhere, if I 
escape with a whole skin after all.” 

He could not refrain from looking round occasionally to 
see if any change took place. The furtive scrutiny appeared to 
tranquillise his mind on the whole. Arrived at the destination, 
he sprang from his seat. 

“ One feels a little better ? ” 

An impatient gesture answered him. 

He rang the bell with great nicety, neither too loud nor 
too timidly ; it sounded respectful and self-respecting. A small 
sliding panel opened. He took off his hat, holding it in his 
hand while briefly explaining his business to the portress. She 
shut the small grating, touched a cord, and the large door swung 
open with spontaneous hospitality. 

The vetturino looked with some anxiety into his carriage. 
His fare relieved him by slipping a lira and the buonamano into 
his hand ; underneath was another small coin. 

By an effort of will she alighted, and walked bravely in. 


bP] 
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The portress’s kind, calm eyes rested for a moment on the 
visitor, expecting to recognise her. She was quite a stranger. 
After a gentle inclination of the head, the portress repeated the 
message to a companion, whom the sound of the bell had 
summoned, 

“ A lady to see Marta Capocci.” 

This sister led the way through a massive building, whose 
characteristics were space and spotlessness, followed by a young 
figure in a clinging grey dress which rather enhanced her grace, 
though critical eyes might have found the arrangement of 
drapery somewhat out of date. Her conductress did not notice 
that her footsteps faltered more than once. She opened a door 
and stood back for the visitor to pass in. 

“T must ask you to wait a few moments, the girls are in 
morning class ; it shall be as short a time as possible.” 

“Thanks, my sister.” 

** She looks in pain, poor child, as if she walked on thorns,” 
said the good sister to herself, as her own noiseless steps carried 
her swiftly towards the huge class-room. 

When she and Marta returned together, the sister said 
smilingly, “It is well you do not ask who the lady is; now that 
I think of it, she did not give her name.” 

“ No need, suor’ Teresa.” The girl’s black eyes were spark- 
ling with delight. 

‘You expected her ?” 

“Never. But there is only one lady in the world who would 
come to see me.” 

“Go, then; make the most of your one visitor,” was the 
playful rejoinder, and Marta was allowed to enter alone. 

The visitor’s moan did not pierce the thick walls. ‘‘ Come, 
Marta, . . . it will be too Jate.. .” 

A latch turned. The erect Italian girl, dressed in neat 
uniform, a small white cap over her crisp curls, presented a 
beaming face on the threshold of the parloir. 

She ran forward, uttering a low cry of dismay. On one 
of the straight-backed chairs, striving in vain to keep her 
place, was l’Albionese; her head had fallen forward on her 
breast, her whole figure was slipping sideways to the floor. 

Marta was beside her in a moment. 

“Do not betray me... . Beg them to keep me here.... I 
will explain when... .” 

(To be continued.) 
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GLASTONBURY ABBEY. 


AN ECHO. 


oo 


ULL many a summer hour had passed, yet I 
Still lingered there, in dreamy ecstacy, 
Romance, awe, reverence, blent in one trance, 
To which each flickering sunbeam ministered, 
Each floating ivy-wreath, each note of bird, 
Heard afar off. Oh! rich inheritance ! 


O treasure pouréd out in one fair spot! 

Sweet Avalon! How highly blest thy lot, 

In wealth of misty, old-world memories, 

In relics of a holy Past, in spells 

Wrought in these latter days from thy deep wells 
Of legendary lore. What mystic seas 





Glastonbury Abbey. 


Surround thee, solemn Isle! Each shadow flung 
These tranquil lawns, and arches grey among, 
Seems instinct with a story of the Past. 

The very summer air breathes murmuringly. 
With spirit voices full. Yet all to me 

Sighs Ichabod,—no earthly glories last. 


None last: see yon once peerless archway rear 

Its crumbling fragments ’gainst the sky. See here, 
Where once the costly pavement spread beneath, 
Now, mid soft grass, old stone-hewn coffins lie. 

All speaks Decay and Death,—full tenderly, 

And with calm tone, but still,—Decay and Death. 


For “there is none abiding” ; fanes or kings 
Must perish. Such my fancy’s whisperings 

As slow I turned to leave the hallowed ground. 
And, still half-dreaming, to the quiet street 
Came forth, when lo! my startled ears to greet, 
Burst in high air a full melodious sound. 





Bells!* But from whence? The desert like a rose 


Hath blossomed. All I left in still repose 
Breaks into joy and singing. Wave on wave 
Comes floating from that spot. O echoing bells ! 
Some power of Resurrection in you dwells, 
Greater than ruin,—stronger than the grave. 


Nay, then, thine Ichabod no longer sigh ; 
Though Beauty fades, its soul can never die. 

So shall we know what time our Gop shall give 
Command. For evermore Decay and Death 
Depart. From the four winds, O living Breath, 
Breathe on these slain that they again may live. 


Terra Corta., 


* At acertain spot in the old High-street of Glastonbury the sound of bells 
can, at times, be distinctly heard coming from the abbey ruins. This remarkable 
effect is in reality produced by the bells of St. John’s Church in another part of 
the town. ' 
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furrowed groove.” No doubt the present 

popularity of the game is in a great 

measure due to its absorbing character. 

Every one is glad now and then to escape 

; for a while from the commonplaces and 

anxieties of life, and, as it were, to live ina 

gel different world; and there is no pastime more 

=, capable of affording such relief than the game of chess. 

Its fascinating complications require all the concentra- 

tion of the mind, so that wandering thoughts are impossible. 

Chess clubs have now been formed in almost every important 

town in England, and the game has been widely adopted in 

working men’s clubs with very beneficial results. Its introduc- 

tion into this magazine will, we hope, be welcomed by our 

readers. We shall publish a game every month, as well as a 

problem, to which we invite our readers to send solutions. We 

shall also be glad to examine and give an opinion upon any 

interesting positions that our readers may send to us, and we 

shall publish any problems or games of sufficient merit that we 
may receive. 

Prosiem No. 1. 


BY Cc. D. LOCOCK. 
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WHITE 4 PIECES, 
White Mates in Two Moves. 


























Chess. 


SCOTCH GAMBIT. 
A. GUEST.—G. E. WAINWRIGHT 


WHITE. 

1 P—K4 

2 Kt—K B3 
3 P—Q4 

4 KtxP 

5 Ktx Kt 

6 P—K 5 

7 Q—K 2 

8 P—QB4 
9 P—Q Kt 3 
10 B—Kt 2 
11 Q—Q2 
12 PxP 
13 PxP 
14 KtB3 
15 Castles (KR) (b) 
16 B—B3 


BLACK. 
P—K 4 
Kt—Q B3 
PxP 
Kt—B 3 (a) 
Kt Px Kt 
Q—K 2 
Kt—Q 4 


OrnID om Cobo 


14°R—Kt sq , 
15 Q—K 4 
16 Q—B 4 


WHITE. 

17 K—R sq 17 
18 Kt—K 2 18 
19 Kt—-Q4(c) | 19 
20 Kt—K 2(d) | 20 
21 Kt—Ktsq | 21 
22 BxBch 22 
23 P—B4 23 
24 R—B2 24 


WHITE. BLACK, 

25 Kt—R 3 25 K R—K sq 
26 Q R—K B sq | 26 P—B4 

27 Q—Q sq 27 B—B sq 
28 Kt—Kt 5 28 Q R—K 2 
29 Q—B 3 ch 29 P—B3 

30 Q—R3(f) | 30 Kt—Bsq 
31 QxRP 31 Kt—Q3 
32 B—K 5 32 B—Kt 2 
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WHITE. 
33 Bx Kt 

34 Kt—B3 
35 Q—Kt 5 
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33 QxB 
34 R—K R sq 
35 B—R3 


WHITE. 
41 R(Q3)xB 
42 PxR 
43 Kt—R 2 


BLACK. 

41 RxPch 

42 RxPch 

43 Rx Ktch 


36 QxP 36 Bx P 

37 P—K R3 37 B—K 6 

38 R—K 2 38 Q—Kt 6 

39 R—Q sq 39 P—Q3 

40 R—Q 3 40 R(K2)—R2(g) 


44 RxR 

45 Q—Q7 ch 

46 R—R7 
and wins (h) 


44 QxR 
45 K—Kt 3 











(a) This defence was recommended by the late Dr. Zukertort, but we do not 
think it superior to the older method, viz., B—B 4, followed by Q—B 3, &c. 

(b) White could safely play P—Kt 3 and Castle Q R ; but he correctly judges 
that Black’s attack on the King’s side is not strong enough to be dangerous. 

(c) This move is played with the ill-considered intention of initiating an attack 
on the Queen’s side, but it only results in loss of time. Kt—Kt 3 would have 
been better. 

(d) This retreat is necessary on account of the threatened move P—Q B 4. 

(e) Threatening mate by Q x P ch, &c. 

(f) This winsa Pawn. Black cannot protect the R P without losing the B P. 

(g) The sacrifice is unsound. White cannot obtain a perpetual check, nor any 
other compensation for his piece. He, however, has the worst of the game. 

(A) Black gave a few checks, but the White King got into safety behind bis 
Queen on the eighth file, and the threatened mate could only be averted by 
exchanging Queens. 











